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Russell 
DR. TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WHOSE SEVERE ILLNESS IS UNIVERSALLY DEPLORED 
The Most Rey. Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, is one or the greatest ecclesiastics ot his day. He was born in the Ionian Islands, then in the 


possession of Great Britain, in 1821. In 1858 he became head master of Rugby, inheriting as a schoolmaster the great traditions of Dr. Arnold. His earliest reputation 
was acquired by his contributions to the once famous Essays and Reviews. He became Bishop of Exeter in 1869 and Bishop of London in 1885. 


No living prelate 
has filled so large a space in the ecclesiastical life of his time 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Sphere, London." 


TG CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The. Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable, Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited.. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a,stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse. interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY (THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach tig price to all books sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Nicholas P. Murphy. 3s.6d. (John 
Long.) % 


ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. 
Armstrong. 1s. (John Long.) 


Westwarp Ho! By Charles Kingsley, 


By Mrs. L. Heaton 


“ New Century 


Library.” 2s, net. (Nelson.) : 
Jane Eyrt..* By Charlotte Bront3. , “‘ New Century 
Library.” 2s.net. (Nelson.) 


Mopern WARFARE; or, How Our Soldiers Fight. By 
* Ubique.” 6s. (Nelson.) 


Tue Last BuccaneER. By L. Cope Cornford. - 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 
Wuo's WHo. 1903. 
WHITAKER’S, ALMANACK. 
wick Lane, E.C.) 


Tue ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEARBOOK. 1903. (A & C, Black.) 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE. 190}. 35.61 net. (12, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.) 


(A. & C. Rlack.) 
2s. 64, net. (12, War- 


5s. net. 
1903. 


TH E TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON, 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, 10 to 4 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital—/ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, ro to 6, 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30): tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria) —Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, x p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s 
To to 10, * 

Milit; and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week- day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
rotorr. By applying in-writing to the-Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery, 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. Mg 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open zo to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed’on Sundays. 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME 
Twelve-months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - : - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank”;-or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE Tater,’ 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 


EXHIBITION of Jewellery, Silver, 

Enamels, Books, Furniture, &c., 

from Designs by C. R. ASHBEE 
and others. 


Also on View. 


MR a UN CHS BOOK 
BOR: CHIL. DREN: 


EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS IN COLOUR, 
BY 


CHARLES PEARS. 


PERMANENT Woopsury ReEpropuctTions of 
Modern and Ancient Works at the 
WALKER ArT GaLtery, Liverpool, and 
the WALLACE COLLECTION. 


PERMANENT Woopsury ReEpropuctions of 
Famous Pictures in the GaLLErigs of 
FLoRE!lcE and Rome, the NaTionaL 
Ga.uEry, the Louvre, and From Most 
of the WorLp’s GREATEST GALLERIES. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, New Bond Street, WwW. 


London, 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


7 Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Play 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to ro. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE —Manager, Mr. FRANK 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 

A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2.30. 


——— SS Sc 
HAFTESBURY THEATRE. — Sole Lessee, 
Mr. GrorGre Muscrove. Mr. FREDERIC A. 
STANLEY’S MATINEE SEASON. On SATURDAY, 
Dec. 20, and EVERY FOLLOWING AFTERNOON, 


at 2.15, a new play, entitled, A LITTLE UN-FAIRY 
PRINCESS. By Mrs. Frances HopGson BuRNETT. 


Produced by Mr, SEYMOUR Hicks, Box Office now open. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS, 

On December 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24, additional trains will be run. 
to meet the requirements of trainc, 

On Wednesday, December 24, a special express, at ordinary fares, 
will leave London (King's Cross) at 12.20 midnight, Finsbu k 
12.25, for Welwyn, Stevenage, Hitchin, Biggleswade, Sandy, 
Huntingdon, Holme, Peterboro’, Spalding, Boston, Iouth, G: 
Grantham, Lincoln, Nottingham, Newark, Retford, Doncaster, 
Wakefield, Leeds, Laister Dyke, Bradford, Halifax, Selby, York. 

On CHRISTMAS DAY the trains will run as on Sundays, with 
the exception that an additional express will leave London (King’s. 
Cross) at_5.15 a.m. for Stamford, Bourne, Lincoln, Nottingham, York, 
Wakefield, Leeds, Bradford, Batley, and Halifax, stopping at the 
intermediate stations at which it usually calls on Week-da s, and 
connecting at York with trains for Thirsk, Northallerton, ington, 
Leamside, Durham, Gateshead, Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnmouth, 
Belford, Berwick, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON (KING'S CROSS, 
SUBURBAN STATIONS, &c.). 

On Wednesday, December 24, for 4, 7, or 16 days, and 
Wednesday, December 31, for 4, 7, or 16 d to NORTHALLERTON, 
DARLINGTON, RICHMOND, DURHAM YCASTLE, ALNWICK, 
BERWICK, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, .OBAN, PERTH, DUNDEE, 
ABERDEEN, INVERNESS and other stations in Sco 1, + 

On Wednesday, December 24, for 4, 5, 6, or 9 days, to PRINCIPAL 
STATIONS IN NORFOLK, .LINCOLNSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, NORTH EASTERN 
DISTRICT, &c. 

On BOXING DAY, Friday, December 26, for r day to HATFIELD, 
ST. ALBANS, HERTFORD, WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HARPENDEN, 
LUTON, DUNSTABLE, HITCHIN, BALDOC ROYSTON, and 
CAMBRIDGE ; also for 1, 2 or 3 days, to HUNTINGDON, F ERBOROU', 
GRANTHAM, and NOTTINGHAM. 

For fares and full particulars see bills, to be obtained at the 
Company’s stations and town offices. 

OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS. 
FROM ST. PANCRAS, 


CITY STATIONS, WOOLWICH, AND GREENWICH. 


TO SCOTLAND. 
WEDNESDAYS, DECEMBER 24th and 31st, to EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, and ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, available for 
return up to 16 days. 


TO PROVINCIAL TOWNS, &c. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24th, to LEICESTER, NOT- 
TINGHAM, BIRMINGHAM, and principal towns in the 
MIDLAND COUNTIES, MATLOCK, BUXTON, SOUTH- 
PORT, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, Blackburn, and other 
Lancashire towns ; LEEDS, BRADFORD, Windermere, Barrow- 
in-Furness, and the Lake District, for 4, 5 (where train service 
permits), ro days. (Kor times, fares, &c., see hand-bills.) 

WEDNESDAY (MIDNIGHT), DECEMBER 24th, to LEICES- 
TER, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, SHEF- 
FIELD, LEEDS, BRADFORD, &c., returning as per bills. 

FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 26th, to LEICESTER, 
Loughboro’, and NOTTINGHAM, for 1, 2, or 3 days; to Bedford, 
Wellingboro’, Kettering, and Market Harboro, for 1 or 2 days; 
to St. Albans, Harpenden and Luton, for1 day. (For fares, times, 


&c., see hand-bills.) 
TO IRELAND. 
Cheap Excursion Tickets will be issued to DUBLIN, Ballina, 
Galway, Sligo, BELFAST, Londonderry, Portrush, &, — (For 
dates, times, fares, &c., see hand-bills.) 


*TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
nese Day Excursion and Week-End Tickets will be issued to 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA as announced in special bills. 
* No bookings to Southend from Woolwich and Greenwich, 


WEEK-ENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 
EVERY SATURDAY CHEAP EXCURSIONS to BEDFORD, 
OLNEY, WELLINGBORO', KETTERING (for half, 2, or 3 
days) from ST. PANCRAS and City stations. (For times, fares, 
&c., see hand-bills,) 
&ec. 


WEEK-END. TICKETS, ey 

Cheap Week-end Tickets will be issued on Fridays, December 
roth and 26th, and Saturdays, December 2oth and 27th, from 
LONDON (5T. PANCRAS), and OTHER MIDLAND STA- 
TIONS to the PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORTS, 
available for returning on the following Sunday (where train service 
perinits), Monday, or Tuesday after date of issue. WINTER 
TOURIST TICKETS are also issued to numerous tourist resorts. 


HANDBILLS, TICKETS, &c. 

APPLY FOR TICKETS AND BILLS at ST. PANCRAS or 
other MIDLAND RAILWAY STATIONS, and City Booking 
Offices, or to Messrs, Thos. Cook & Son,JMidland Excursion Agents, 

JUHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


0 


VOLS. I.—X. of 
TRE: S;Panse Rae: 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in rt gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
8/6. . 


Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 

2 6 each. 

The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C 
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Gossip of fhe Figur. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


“The Tatler” Christmas Number.—Next Monday our 
Christmas Number will be published. It will be consider- 
ably larger than usual and will contain many new features 
suggestive of Yuletide, but the price of the number will be 
the same as an ordinary week, 6d. Our readers will 


Fall 


LADY SYBIL PRIMROSE’S FIANCE 
Mr. Charles Grant of the Coldstream Guards 


remember that last year THe TaTLer, almost alone of all 
the illustrated papers, did not raise its price for the Christmas 
’ issue, and this policy proved so popular that it has been 
decided to repeat it this season. Many of the Christmas 
numbers are unquestionably beautiful productions and cheap 
at the price that is asked for them, but in many cases the 
so-called Christmas number differs not one whit from an 
ordinary number except that a special Christmas price is 
charged for it. Christmas is essentially a season of story- 
reading, and I am glad to say that I have secured some 
admirable short-stories for our next issue. It would be 
unbecoming for me to speak too much of the quality of the 
Christmas Number of Tue Tatcer, but in point of quantity 
readers will certainly have no reason to complain. 


An Interesting Engagement.—The most interesting social 
event of last week was the announcement of Mr. Charles 
Grant’s engagement to Lady Sybil Primrose. Since the 
death of her mother Lady Sybil has been the mistress of 
her father’s house, although in the earlier days of her girl- 
hood she was more or less under the wing of her grand- 
mother, the late Duchess of Cleveland. Her connection 
with politics began early, for she was only two months old 
when Mr. Gladstone, then in the midst of his Midlothian 
campaign, christened her the “ Suffrage Baby.’’ Queen 
Victoria showed her a special mark of favour by permitting 
her to be privately presented in the long corridor of Windsor 
Castle. Lord Rosebery has always been devoted to both of 
his daughters, who accompanied him to many of the public 
functions he attended. Lady Sybil, by the way, owes her 
first name to her mother’s great admiration of Lord Beacons- 
field’s famous novel. ; 


A Graceful Little Speech. Once when Lord Rosebery was 
present at a distribution of prizes at the London Fire Brigade 
it was announced that Lady Sybil would distribute the prizes. 
It was Lady Sybil’s sister, however, now the Countess of 
Crewe, who accompanied her father, but the chairman not 
knowing this called for three cheers for Lady Sybil. This 
mistake gave Lord Rosebery an opportunity for one of his 
graceful little speeches. ‘‘ You have given,” he said, ‘“ three 
cheers undera misapprehension. My daughter, Sybil, is not 
here to-day but her sister, Peggy, has come in her place. I 
am sure you will now give another cheer for her.” The 
two sistersas a matter of fact are not much alike, Lady 
Crewe bearing a much stronger resemblance to her father 
than Lady Sybil. 


Lady Sybil’s Fiance.—Mr. Charles Grant, Lady Sybil’s 
fiancé, is a son of General Sir Robert Grant, K.C.B., anda 
nephew of the late Mr. Charles Coates, M.P., for many years 
one of the Liberal whips. Mr. Grant had a twin brother, 
Robert Grant; the two boys were at Harrow together, and 
Dr. Welldon, then head master, is said to have made merry 
at the expense of his two tall pupils, inseparable as they 
then were. Both brothers entered the army, both went into 
the South African Campaign, and Mr. Robert Grant was 
killed at Ladysmith in January, 1900. Mr. Charles Grant, 
who happily lived to become engaged to Lady Sybil 
Primrose, was wounded at the battle of Modder River. 


The O.P. President.—Mr. Carl Hentschel, who is a 
candidate for the post of Common Councilman in the ward 
of Farringdon Without and who wishes to be considered a 
candidate in the interests of the newspaper and printing trades, 
has certainly had a great deal to do with journalism. He 
has a very extensive business in connection with the making 
of blocks for illustrated papers. He has also displayed con- 
siderable enterprise in the development of colour printing, 
and many of the most beautiful books illustrated in colours 
of the last two or three years have been due to his initiative. 
He is also an enthusiast for the theatre and is president of 
the now famous O. P. Club. He isa man of inexhaustible 
energy, who seems to find time for everything. I doubt not 
that in this particular ambition his wishes will be gratified 
and that he will become a Common Councilman. 


THE BANQUET OF THE O.P. CLUB TO MISS MARIE TEMPEST 


An autographed menu card 
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Expensive Cattle.—Probably a large 
percentage of Londoners who flock 
regularly to the great cattle shows at 
Islington would be puzzled to explain 
how prize cattle differ from ordinary 
stock. “The only difference thé town-bred eye can detect is 
one of size. As a matter of fact, however, the two classes 
are as far apart as are a cab horse and a Derby winner. 
From a purely utilitarian point of view, it must be con- 
fessed, cup winners are not of much value. They are too 
fat to suit palates used to leaner meat. 


In order that they 


Percival 


THE BEST BEAST IN THE RECENT SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW 


Lord Strathmore’s famous Aberdeen Angus heifer which won the Champion 
Cup presented by the King 


may display the peculiar qualities which win cups and othe- 
prizes fat cattle have to be made still fatter by a long 
course of special diet, and that fact alone makes the 
exhibiting of prize cattle a most expensive hobby. 


Interesting to Lovers of Lace.—A most attractive exhi- 
bition of Italian work will be inaugurated to-day at the 
Maison Lili, 5, Albemarle Street, which should interest 
all those who are on the look-out for original Christmas 
presents. It consists of all kinds of artistic work, chiefly 
reproductions of the beautiful old Italian laces and 
embroideries of the fifteenth century. The work is 
done by the peasant women on the estates of Countess 
di Brazza Savoignan in Friuli, the province to the north 
of Venice. The countess, who is an American lady 
from New Orleans, is the founder of this admirable industry. 
Owing~to her indefatigable personal exertions and tuition 
she has now no fewer than six flourishing schools which 
give employment to over 300 girls and women. The quality 
of the work may be judged by the fact that the countess was 
awarded two gold medals and one silver medal for the 
exhibits of lace and embroidered hand-made linen which she 
sent to the last Paris Exposition. The photograph I repro- 
duce (which is taken from an admirable series of post cards 
which the countess has had made illustrating the peasant girls 
at their work in the schools in winter and out of doors in 
summer) is particularly interesting as showing the way the 
lace is made. 


A Mysterious Coast.—The coast oft Ballycotton is acquir- 
ing a strange reputation. Recently a number of life buoys 
were seen floating about near Ballycotton Lighthouse, and 
subsequent investigation revealed the fact that a large 
steamer lay sunk in about twelve fathoms of water. The 
place where the wreck was discovered is right in the high- 
way of vessels making for Cork Harbour. So far no 
information as to the name of the vessel or the fate of her 
crew has been ascertained. It will be remembered that a 
few years ago the lightship, Puffin, was wrecked near the 
same place. It was during a terrific gale one night that 
the Pugin sank though the éxact cause of the catastrophe 
was never rightly explained. The Puffin had been regularly 
inspected by the Irish Lights Board and was supposed to 
have been capable of resisting the most violent weather. 


Cattle as Cup-winners. 
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An Electric Town.—The little vil- 
lage of Davos, famous as a_ health 
resort, will henceforward be renowned 
as the first town to employ electricity 
not merely to light the hotels and rooms 
of its visitors but also to warm them, and indeed for all 
purposes, industrial or domestic. By the end of the year 
coal, wood, gas, and petroleum will have been quite deposed 
and electricity will reign in their stead sole dispenser of 
light and heat and power. Two important waterfalls in 
the neighbourhood have been laid under contribution by 
the engineers, and powerful turbines drive 
several series of dynamos of a total horse-power 
of from 5,000 to 6,000. Already a great num- 
ber of hotels and private villas have adopted 
the system of electric heating by radiators, and 
the electric cooking stove is installed in many 
of the kitchens. The principal baker of the 
place bakes his rolls and bread in an electric 
oven and the washerwomen are ironing the 
linen with flat irons kept hot by electricity. 


The Attractions of Biarritz—There are worse places than 
Biarritz in which to spend one’s Christmas. In the spring- 
time quite a flock of Russians find their way to Biarritz, but 
they are an agreeable folk on the whole, and they add colour 
and distinction to local society. Russians and English have 
acommon hankering after the sublime—a sort of extra sense 
of scenery so to speak—which is satisfied by the magnificent 
cloud-capped mountains that loom up in the distance. And 
their desires may be said to converge upon golf. Biarritz 
has a splendid golf course for the man who plays the game 
and some quaint little French caddies to interest the mere 
student of human nature. These diminutive imps, by the 
way, pick up with the ball certain brief but expressive 
samples of pure Anglo-Saxon usually dropped with a bad 
stroke, and are thus as fully qualified as the bishop’s caddy 
to relieve the squeamish player of a painful duty, 


Holiday Travelling.—The great railway companies are, as 
usual, providing holidaymakers with ample facilities for 
travelling at Yuletide. The Great Northern Railway is 
issuing cheap return tickets for four, five, seven, or sixteen 
days to and from all the important stations on its system. 
To prevent inconvenience and overcrowding the company 
is now issuing excursion tickets dated in advance at 
King’s Cross, Victoria, Ludgate Hill, and their suburban 
stations. The Midland Railway is’also running cheap 
excursion trains from London and its chief provincial 
stations to Carlisle, Glasgow, Dublin, and to the principal 
holiday and health resorts in England and Scotland. 


A NEW ITALIAN PICTORIAL POST CARD 


Illustrating peasants making the famous lace of Friuli 
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Fencing in London.—Fencing, so long 
neglected in England, is now coming 
more and more to the front, and all 
lovers of the white arm must have felt 
encouraged to see so. large an audience 
gathered together in the Empress Rooms last week on the 
occasion of Professor Volland’s soivée d’escrime. In spite 
of the fact that there was only one swordsman of the 
highest class—Lucien Mérignac—present, the evening 
was an interesting one. The best assault was given by 
MM. Verbrugger of Antwerp and Agaccio of Paris, who 
were well matched, with interesting results. The great 
Mérignac only appeared in one encounter, when he crossed 
foils with the organiser of the entertainment, M. Volland, 
but it was an assault pour vive, for no cooper who walks 
round a cask knocking in a nail where he pleases could have 
had the object of his blows more entirely at his mercy than 
the champion French swordsman had his opponent. Miss 
Toupie Lowther had an assault with the Parisian teacher 
of sword-play, Madame Gabriel. They went through the 
French Academy salute very creditably, though both were 
somewhat lacking in quickness of movement. 


Men who Represent the King. —There are only two officials 
throughout the Empire who ‘directly represent his Majesty 
and who are entitled to be called viceroy. One is the 
Viceroy of India and the other the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Both these personages are entitled to exact a 
great deal of royal ceremony, and no person except the 
King can take precedence of them at their respective 
courts in Calcutta and Dublin. The Governor-Generals in 
Canada or Australia, though occupying a very high position 
do not represent his Majesty in the same sense as do the 
Irish and Indian Viceroys and do not possess the same royal 
privileges. Lord Curzon, by the way, is reviving many of 
the ceremonies of the Indian Court which had of late fallen 
somewhat into decay. 


M. R. LAURENT OF PARIS 


First prizewinner (épée duel) at the Inter- 
national Tournament at Paris and Dunkirk 


CHAMPION FENCERS. 


M. GABRIEL OF PARIS 


Ex-adjutant and professor at Joinville and the Military 
School, St. Cyr Paris 


THE TATLER 


A Victim to Appendicitis.—A ppendi- 
citis seems to have a peculiar affection 
for distinguished people. While Lady 
Dudley was lying between life and 
death after an operation for appen- 
dicitis the Hon. Michael Morris died from the same 
insidious disease. Mr. Michael Morris was the youngest 
son of the late Lord Morris and the most juvenile 
member of the Irish Bar, but he had inherited much of his 
father’s ability and was one of the most promising of the 
younger barristers. Like his father and his eldest brother 
he was one of the few Unionists politically and socially 
popular with the Nationalists. He was, of course, a 
Roman Catholic and was educated at the Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, and Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
as senior moderator and gold medallist in English literature. 


Paul Kruger’s Prisoner.— When the gallant Colonel Wools- 
Sampson, once a prisoner of Paul Kruger, keeps Christmas 
in peace at Johannesburg he cannot help looking back to the 
Christmas of three years ago which he spent in beleaguered 
Ladysmith. Things were at the worst just about Christmas 
time, but the enemy gave the garrison a rest on Christmas 
Day, and the fiery reformer, whosé heart was as soft as his 
courage was keen, bought up everything in the place which 
had the semblance of a toy to furnish a Christmas tree for 
the children. Several of the war correspondents joined in 
the fun, and what with the resources of the joint com- 
missariat and a plum pudding or two which came wid shell 
post from the Boer batteries young Ladysmith managed to 
be as happy as Mark Tapley under infinitely more difficult 
circumstances. Wools-Sampson performed prodigies of 
valour round Ladysmith before he finally made his name as 
intelligence officer to Colonel Benson and General Bruce 
Hamilton in the eastern Transvaal. By a lucky chance he 
escaped unhurt when Louis Botha smashed up the rear of 
Colonel Benson’s column and Colonel Benson was killed. 


PROFESSOR VOLLAND OF LONDON 


Member of the Académie d’Epée, 


HEROES OF THE RECENT ASSAULT-AT-ARMS IN LONDON 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. : 


abe conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in Tue Tater, 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe Tatter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 
-Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” 


This competition began in our 
issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Rotten Cane 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- : 
tions of alf the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly ot indirectly connected 
with the staff of ‘The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” 4“ Lady,” Sir’? Captain,” “Vir.” 
“Wits,” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed _on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, t.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


in their solutions merely to write the word, 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, 
Devonshire.” 


5 The solution is John Hare (J-on-hair) 
must accompany solutions. : 


XLVI. XLVII. XLVIII. XLIX, L. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson as “ Othello” at the Lyric. 


Downey 


Mr. Forbes Robertson appeared as Othello at the Lyric on Monday night with his wife, Miss Gertrude Elliott as Desdemona. He originally produced the great 
tragedy in the provinces 
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US EUI AISI Ae 


The late Colonel McCalmont.—Fortune 
and picturesqueness often go together, and 
they certainly joined hands over Mr. McCal- 
mont. He was born a poor man and married 
as a poor man—poor for his station. Nor 
had he much reason to believe that he would 
ever be otherwise—that to him would come 
the McCalmont millions. His first wife died 
before they came. Colonel McCalmont’s 
father was a barrister. There were two 
eccentric uncles. One of these left his money 
to the other, and the survivor in a curious will 
made the colonel his heir ; but he was not to 
have the wealth until he was thirty-two. From 
the way in which Colonel McCalmont handled 
his chances as a rich man one might con- 
clude that he would not have been a failure 
without his wealth. He had luck, of course— 
great luck. Born on the very day that 


Kettledrum won the Derby, the turf was his 


MR. SIMONS HARRISON (on the right) 


Who is one of the biggest breeders in 
the country 


obvious star. Fate had been busy 
for him some time before he started 
racing. There was luck in the pur- 
chase of Deadlock (the mare cost 
£20)—Isinglass’s mamma, and there 
was wonderful luck in Isinglass—this 
horse being for Colonel McCalmont 
what Ormonde was to the Duke of 
Westminster, Hermit to Mr. Chaplin, 
Minting to Mr. Vyner—the glory of a 
great possession linking the owner’s name to 
the classics of the turf. 


An Angel Unawares.—No one had a 
notion what a clipper the horse was, “A 
smart selling-plater,’ said poor Jewitt after 
the début in a paltry £200 race. This 
“ plater”? took his chance in the New Stakes, 
and his starting price shows that his quality 
was still undiscovered. Who could dream 
that he would win upwards of £57,000 in 
eight races? The colonel’s fortunes were 
curiously linked with his great horse. Second 
to Isinglass in the Guineas, Derby, and Leger 
was Ravensbury, the property of Mr. C. D. 
Rose. A day came when the two owners 
were to meet in an election fight at New- 
market, and Colonel McCalmont was as good 
as his horse and, of course, won. What 
contests those were at Newmarket! It was 
in 1895, when the late member ousted Sir 
George Newnes, that Tommy Loates won 
fame. He was riding somewhere in the 
north, then in his zenith, but took “ specials ” 
to Newmarket. The amusing thing was that 
to make quite sure he wrote on his voting 
paper, ‘I vote for Mr. McCalmont, and no 
error.—T. LOATES,” consequently invalidating 
his vote. 


Sold to Sir Tatton Sykes for 2,800 guineas 


. 


Expensive Horseflesh. 


A Vain Threat.—-Good stories somehow 
have a way of crystallising round sporting 
men, and thousands of yarns, mostly apocry- 
phal, attached themselves to Colonel McCal- 
mont from the day that he won the Derby 
with Isinglass, The following story may be 
true or not, but it is at any rate worth repeat- 
ing. When Colonel McCalmont volunteered 
for service in South Africa his father-in-law, 
Sir Henry De Bathe, strongly urged him to 
stay at home, declaring that a husband’s first 
duty was towards his wife. Colonel McCal- 
mont, however, was obdurate ; whereupon his 
father-in-law broke into a threat that if he 
persisted in going he would cut him off with 
a shilling, the point of the 
joke, of course, being that 
Colonel McCalmont was 
about twenty times as 
wealthy as his father-in-law. 


Gardening for Million- 
aires.—It is quite possible 
to spend a gigantic fortune 
on such a simple possession 
as a flower garden. For 


ORNIS 


instance, though you can buy 
an orchid bloom for tos. you 
can also expend £1,000 on 
a different variety of the 
same family. Orchids are 
perhaps the most expensive 
of all plants and usually 
found only in the gardens of 
very wealthy people. Be- 
gonias caine rather into 
fashion some years ago, and 
£50 could easily be expended 
in the purchase of a few begonia roots. 
Palms run also into a big figure, rare specimens 
costing about £50 apiece. One way and 
another it would be quite easy to expend a 
few thousands on a garden without getting a 
very big show for the money. 


Liverpool Hot-pots.—The most remark- 
able charity in the United Kingdom, if not in 
the world, is to be found in Liverpool, where 
on Christmas Day 6,000 poor people are pro- 
vided with a substantial dinner. The remark- 
able feature about these dinners, known as the 
Liverpool Hot-pots, is that each recipient of 
the charity gets the dinner at his own home 
instead of being fed in some public hall as is 
the case in all other places where the poor are 
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fed at Christmas. Te hot-pot is a tin disk 
and contains 4 Ib. of the best beef, 7 lb. of 
potatoes, and 1 lb. of onions, in all enough 
food to provide a family of six with a sub- 
stantial dinner on Christmas Day. It takes 
about a week to prepare the hot-pot dinners, 
which involve the cooking of 25,000 lb. of 
beef and 32 tons of potatoes, to say nothing 
of 2,000 lb. of onions. About £1,500 is 
annually subscribed by the people of Liverpool 
towards the hot-pot fund. 


Men who Own London.—-The London 
estates belonging to the Dukes of Portland,. 
Bedford, and Westminster, together with that 
portion of the metropolis owned by Lord Port- 
man, comprise the greater part of the West- 
end. ‘The property owned by these four peers 
includes the land lying between Chelsea and 
Vauxhall bridges, ruyning north as far as. 
Regent’s Park. The Duke of Bedford is the 
owner of the tolls arising from Covent Garden 
Market, which are worth about £12,000 per 
annum. The Church is possessed of nearly 
all the ground rents in Kennington, of which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is the appointed 
landlord, whilst Westbourne Grove and Pad- 
dington are owned by the Bishopric of London. 
The Duke of Norfolk has a good-paying estate 
off the Strand and Lord Salisbury is, of course, 
a large landowner in the East-end. 


“Tags” which have Made Premiers. 
—This is the tabloid age, physically and 
mentally, also politically. Few people: 
have time to read speeches. Only the 
great phrases are remembered ;_tele- 
grams, too—sometimes. ‘Peace with 
honour” will live as long as the genus 
stump orator, and ‘“ Peace, retrenchn ent, 
and reform” is as fine a vote-catcher 
with the yokel as ‘Economy and 


THE HON. A. GREVILLE (the middle figure) 


Whose mare, Ornis, made the biggest price, 2,800 guineas 


THE BLOODSTOCK SALE AT NEWMARKET 


efficiency ” is with the struggling small trades- 
men in the towns. “Ireland a nation” will 
doubtless ring through the ages, and if in 
resvonse to the trumpet call there is never a 
parliament’ house on College Green you may 
be sure of a succession of witty fighting 
men at St. Stephen’s. Mr. Gladstone’s great 
phrase, “Government of the people for the 
people and by the people,” appealed to the 
popular imagination and captured many a 
seat. In practice it at present finds a counter- 
blast in the aphorism, “‘ The Englishman loves: 
alord.” “Trade follows the flag” is an 
assertion that has rallied business men to 
Imperialism, and Mr. George Faber’s succinct 
injunction to ‘Vote khaki” rang through 
the whole British Isles at the last election. 
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An Exhibition of Shop Signs.—Paris at 
the present moment is greatly interested in 


The Dean that was Snubbed.—The little 
breeze raised by the “few remarks” of 


an exhibition of shop signs. Some three or A Punning Sign board. Dean Fremantle the other day has sub- 
four well-known artists have occasionally sided more rapidly than the storm which 
painted signs for village inns, but it would raged round Dr. Hampden when he was 
not be possible in England to collect such a large number of shop appointed Bishop of Hereford just fifty-five years ago. A couple 
signs by famous artists as those that are being exhibited in Paris. of bishops and quite a number of the clergy protested against 
Among the exhibitors are Willette, Gerome, Mercier, and Fruchet. the appointment on account of certain lectures Dr. Hampden had 
I give a photograph of one of the signs. It was painted by Gerome delivered some fifteen years before. The most truculent of the 
and perpetrates a distinctly clever pun. protesting dignitaries was the Dean of Hereford, who addressed a 


very strongly-worded remonstrance to Lord John Russell. On 
Christmas morning Lord John icily acknowledged receipt of the 
letter in which, as he put it “ You intimate to me your intention of 
violating the law.” Of 

course this added fuel 

to the fire. The dean Hold, Enough! 


retorted and the con- « Oh that mine enemy had 


troversy raged more Written a book,” I exclaimed, 
furiously for a time, Wouldn't I just make him mad 
but eventually he had Pointing out where it was bad!” 
to swallow the snub Now it is I that am sad, 

while Dr. Hampden Weary and mentally maimed, 


enjoyed the preferment. Kruger piled text upon text 


Tabloid Diaries.-- (Most of his “ facts” were untrue), 
Mr. John Walker of Sturdy Viljoen came next, 
Farringdon House, Then by De Wet I was vexed. 


Warwick Lane, sends Oh but my brain was perplexed 
me some very effective Trying to read ’em all throvgh, 
diaries for the waist- Oh that mine enemy may 

coat pocket. He has, Never spill ink any more, 

I think, mastered the That is the prayer that I pray. 
art of compression to a What though we won in the fray, 
singular degree in what Surely the Boers are to-day 

is called the ‘ back- Amply revenged for the war. 


loop” pocket books. 


Many Happy Returns to—December 17: Prince Joachim of 
Germany, 1890; Bishop of Colchester, 1834; Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree, 1853. December 18: Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 1844 ; 
Lord Malmesbury, 1872. December 19: Lord Leven and Mel- 
ville, 1835; Lord Plunket, 1864; Lord Molesworth, 1829. 
December 20: Countess Feodora Gleichen; Lady Victoria 
Manners; Mrs. Derek Keppel. December 21: the Hereditary 
Duke of Worth, 1893; Lord Enniskillen, 1845; Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A., 1849; Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 1835. Decem- 
ber 22: Lord Reay, 1839; Lord Alverstone, 1842; Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, 1841. December 23: Lady Augusta Noel; Sir Robert 
Romer, 1840 ; Sir Cecil C. Smith, 1840; Mr. A. R. Ropes, 1859. 


4r Co WHAN— 


A FIGURE OF SPEECH 


Bob (with brotherly affection): Hullo, Susie, there you are, looking as big a 
guy as ever 

Susie (an expert skater): Yes, Bob, but | can cut a better figure on the ice 
than you any day 


Society in the Suburbs.—This is the season when the suburbs 
set themselves the task of copying society, and the suburban sub- 
scription dance flourishes as the green bay tree. There society is 
sincerely flattered, for the suburban beau and the suburban belle 
have read the books and are approximately cognisant of the things 
that society does and says, and courts and avoids. Of the two the 
lady is the more intelligent pupil in the school of manners. She 
naturally gives more thought to the little things of life, and she has 
at least learned to ask for “meringues ” when her “young gentle- 
man ” is still inquiring for “macaroons,” not knowing the outward 
semblance of either. The imperturbable waiter looks on and listens, 
and when the swain says “macaroons ” and intends ‘‘ meringues ” 
gently corrects the lapse with the enigmatic face of a sphinx and 
the unobtrusive manner of my lord’s own butler, who is an heirloom. 
There are times when the correction is wasted, for the evasive things 
do remain unfamiliar by whatever name they may be called. 


Two Extremes.—The smallest and the largest books in the 
world are owned by the British Museum. The former is a tiny 
“bijou” almanack, less than an inch square, bound in red morocco, 
and easily to be carried in the finger of a lady’s glove. The largest 
book is an atlas of the fifteenth century. It is 7 ft. high. Between 
its pages a tall man is completely concealed. Its stout binding and 
enormous clasp make it look as solid as the walls of a room. These 
two extremes of the printer’s art might justifiably stand at the 
beginning and the end of the bewildering seven miles of shelves Ruschgitz 


Fileaewith books hi f A PUNNING SIGNBOARD 
uled w x c a : ‘ F Aue : 

ut A nee s which make Wd Es eEbe the treasures of the The above is a signboard for an optician’s shop in Paris. It was 
great English library. 


painted by the famous artist, Jean Gerome 
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SToker Soe 


Joe! Is it Joe that you ask for? Your old friend, Stoker Joe? 
Where have you managed to be, man? I thought you were sure to know! 
All the papers had leaders to speak of his awful end, 

And you know nothing about it, and yet you call him your friend! 

Ah, well, ’'ve an hour to spare before I get out at Penge 

So I’fl tefl of Stoker Joe and the tale of his wild revenge! 


Joe was a stoker bold on the Smash’em and Frighten line; 
Every day he rode on the swift ten fifty-nine, 

Firm as a rock he stood on the bounding engine plate— 

His train was never more than an howr-and-a-quarter late! 

And a prosperous man was Joe for many a happy year, 

And every Saturday night he could spend his wages in beer, 
For his wife and his darling boy were no mere household drones, 
But the sub-editorial staff of the journal, “Rags and Bones.” 


Never read ‘‘ Rags and Bones,” the greatest hit of the age? 
Oniy a farthing a copy and sixteen columns a page— 

Poetry, anecdotes, jokes, and stories for every “aste, 

One editor did it all with hts scissors and pot of paste. 

He sat in his little den with his comic papers round 

And he called to the stoker’s son to get him his scissors ground, 
And the paste he spread on his sheet to stick his jokes in a row 
Was mixed by the diligent hands of the wife of Stoker Joe. 


Never saw “Rags ani Bones”? That's really remarkably strange! 
Why. tradesmen give you a copy instead of your farthing change. 

It cut out every paper and journal and magazine, 

And “Sloper ” in spite grew vulgar and “ Tit-Bits” cover turned gree... 
Then think of the prizes it gave! If you took it in for a year 

You got as a Christmas extra a bottle of ginger beer ; 

And if you had “ Rags and Bones” in your hand in a railway smash 
Your sorrowing relatives got two hundred down in cash! 


But the owner of “ Rags and Bones” grew meaner from day to day, 
He grumbled sore at the wages his editor made him pay; 

And he said that he couldn’t afford such vain and criminal waste— 
Let the editor grind the scissors, the editor mix the paste! 

And out of the heartless office were turned to want and woe 

The darling child and the wife of gallant Stoker Joe. 


I saw his face when he heard it. His cheeks were grimed with toil, 
There was cotton waste in his hair, and his brow was streaked with oil, 
But his eyes shone out like a tiger’s with lurid vengeful light, 

As he said to himself, “The villain shall rue his deed to-night!” 
Then he turned again to his engine, and need of his work had she; 
She must carry a great excursion to a station hard by the sea— 
Fathers and mothers and sweethearts, and hundreds of little ones 
Flattening their noses against the panes and swallowing buns, 

Some with their wooden spades, and some with their buckets of tin 
Ready to hold the delicate shells that they hoped to win. 

But the stoker recked not of them, but called to a newsboy near 

And felt for his last, last sovereign and dewed its face with a tear, 
‘Then gave the gold to the boy and said in stifled tones, 

“ Give everyone in the train a copy of ‘Rags and Bones’!” 


’T was done !| and the great bell rang and the whistle gave a scream, 
But Stoker Joe stood silent and lost in an awful dream. 

What's this? A struggle, a shriek, a shock, a shout of dismay— 

He has hurled the engine-driver off into the six-foot way 

And he springs to the throttle-valve and away the engine speeds, 
Danger, the signals say; but the madman never heeds, 

Away with the lightning speed, away with the whirlwind’s power, 
Swaying and plunging and reeling at thirty miles to the hour! 
Never a brake nor a signal can stop the wheels as they go, 

For now is the day of vengeance, the vengeance of Stoker Joe! 


And now they near the ocean, the great green downs fall back, 

And into the seaside station curves round the shining track, 

Will not the mad race slacken now that the goal is near? ; 
And the smeared red cheeks of the children grow pale with sudden fear. 
But vain all danger signals to check that furious course, 

For Stoker Joe spurs onward the speed of his iron horse. 

Crash! go the stout spring buffers, Crash! go the station walls, 

Crash! and the Sea View Terrace like a card-built pyramid falls, 

One leap to the edge of the cliff, one roar from the sea below— 

Where is the train and the engine, and where is Stoker Joe? 


They sought in vain for the stoker, but all the rest they found, 
Down in the doomed excursion, shattered or crushed or drowned, 
Under the wreck of iron and wood and mighty stones, 

And every clay-cold hand had a copy of “Rags and Bones”! 

And the weeping friends of the dead, although with sorrow distraught, 
‘They read of the promised gift and an action one of them brought; 
And the owner of “Rags and Bones” was doomed on legal grounds 
For every passenger dead to pay two hundred pounds. 


There’s a dreary pauper asylum, and there an old man sits, 

Bereft of his precious money, bereft of his precious wits; 

And he murmurs over and over in a vacant voice and low, 

“Scissors and paste and ‘Rags and Bones’ all fost with Stoker Joe!” 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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MR. STANLEY SPENCER AT WORK ON. HIS NEW AERIAL MACHINE 


thus making it convenient for transport. 


like frame is made in three parts which can be easily put together, 


The girder- 


It is composed entirely of bamboo 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


t the moment of writing there are indi- 
cations that we are going to have a 
Christmas of the old-fashioned sort with snow 
and skating. We have got so unused to snow 
at Christmas of late years that it has become 
the practice at a great many golf clubs to 
hold competitions right through the holidays ; 
indeed, one of John Bull’s favourite ways of 
spending his Christmas vacation nowadays is 
to shut up his town house and go off to the 
seaside with his whole family for a week’s 
golf. 


le may be that the clerk of the weather, 
vacillating rascal that he is, will alter his 
mind at the last moment and favour us after 
all with that “green yule” which, as the 
Scots greenkeeper wryly said, “makes a fat 
wormceast.” If so, the hearts of golfers, sea- 
side landladies, caddies, whisky merchants, 
golf club and ball makers, and railway com- 
panies will rejoice, since much 
health and wealth will be put in 
c rculation. 


fj Rens can be no doubt that a 

snowy Christmas is little 
short of a calamity for average 
humanity nowadays, however nice 
it looks and sounds in Christmas 
numbers and however appropriate 
it may have been in the good old 
days. Living in towns as we do 
now snow paralyses everything 
and creates untold misery at what 
should be the most joyous and 
festive season of the year. For 
the golfer snow is the one and 
only ingredient in our varied 
weather mixture that absolutely 
puts a stopper on him. It is a 
curious thing that as golf has 
increased in popularity snow has 
become scarcer and scarcer. Per- 
haps the clerk of the weather has 
a kindly corner in his heart for 
golf and golfers. 


Wy is it that curling, the 

sister Scottish gaine, finds 
so few adherents south of the 
Tweed? In America and Canada 
their name is legion, and it would 
hardly be too much to say in 
Scotland and America that if you 
scratch a golfer you find a curler. In these 
more enlightened countries the frozen-out 
golfer simply goes down to the golf club and 
looks out his curling stones instead of his 
clubs. There is a curling pond in some 
corner of the links or in the immediate vicinity, 
and the ‘‘ roaring game” is soon in full blast. 


[iesokne to the comparatively small cost, 

which should never exceed £150, a 
curling pond ought to be a feature on every 
golf links. It might easily he placcd so as to 
form a water hazard in ordinary weather, or 
it can be made as a sunk bowling green and 
flooded on the approach of frost. By attract- 
ing members to the club in snowy and frosty 
weather the curling pond would soon pay its 
original cost. 


A golfer waiting for someone to play with 

on a west country course saw a farm 
labourer walking across the links, so he asked 
him whether he had -seen any golfers out 


playing. ‘Noa, zir,” said the rustic, “all as 
I’ve azeed’ wur a militiaman a-hoein’ in a 
ditch.” The militiaman turned out to be a 
golfer in a red coat trying to play out of a 
bunker. 


he year that is closing has been an annus 
mirabilis for golf beyond the memory 
of the oldest golfer, the most remarkable, in 
fact, in the whole history of the game. Naot 
only has there been no check to its popularity, 
but its spread all over the world has this year 
been particularly marked. There is now not 
a corner of the empire, and hardly one in the 
inhabited world, which golf and golfers have 
not entered into and possessed. 


ut apart from the game’s ever-growing 
popularity the establishment of the inter- 
national match and the new code of rules 
would be sufficient to mark 1902 with white 


MR. HAROLD JANION 


Secretary of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club 


in golfing annals. Golf is now a national 
institution and yields pride of place to no 
form of British recreation. 


he great golfing event of the year, how- 
ever, has been the advent of the 
rubber-filled American balls. What the ulti- 
mate result of the controversy which they 
have excited will be it is impossible as yet to 
predict with any certainty. But we have 
little hesitation in saying that they have 
already assured their positon as at least for- 
midable rivals to the old gutta-percha balls, 
and if, as we think time will show, they do 
not destroy skill but only alter its distribution 
there can be little doubt that the greater 
pleasure they admittedly confer will turn the 
scale in their favour, 


feces from the number of applications 
sent in whenever a vacancy occurs one 
would imagine that the post of secretary toa 
golf club was a kind of highly-paid sinecure 
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of the most agreeable kind which one per- 
son could fill as well as another. Judgi g 
from the frequency with which vacancies 
occur it would seem that this is an illusion 
which a little experience of the duties very 
quickly dispels. As a matter of fact there 
are few positions which make a greater de- 
mand on some of the very rarest qualities 
than the secretaryship of an important golf 
club, 


{first of all to be a successful golf club 
secretary a man must be a gentleman, 
and he must have the gift of personal popu- 
larity. He must have no likes nor dislikes 
amongst the club members, and he must 
have the art of curbing and checking any 
tendency on the part of the members to break 
up into sets or cliques. He must show the 
greatest tact and temper for both will be often 
tried. He must be a sound business man, 
and he must be possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of the game, 
its rules, customs, and_ politics, 
and a wide acquaintance amongst 
golfers everywhere. 


\ \ Je are not using any language 
of exaggeration when we 


say that the golf club secretary 
who most nearly fulfils these con- 
ditions at the present moment is 
Mr. Harold Janion, the secretary 
of the Royal Liverpool Club, whose 
portrait is here presented. The 
position of secretary of the Royal 
Liverpool Club is one of the 
highest official positions in golf, 
and Mr. Janion since he succeeded 
to it three years ago has done a 
great deal to promote the prestige 
of the club and the best interests 
of the game. To him more than 
anyone else belongs the credit of 
instituting the international match 
which is now to be an annual 
event, and it is to the Royal 
Liverpool Club and its able secre- 
tary that golfers Jook for all real 


reform and progress. 
alehe international golf match 
, between England and Scot- 
land which was inaugurated last 
year at Hoylake may now be 
considered an annual fixture. At a meeting 
held at Edinburgh on November 21 all the 
details of organisation were satisfactorily 
settled, and the date for next year’s match was 
fixed for Saturday, Miy 23, the day after the 
amateur championship at Muirfield. The 
board of management for the international 
will consist of two representatives from each 
of the three Scottish clubs and three from 
each of the two English clubs who manage 
the championship. 


ae: wo important points that threatened to 

give rise to discussion, namely, quali- 
fication and the question of whether the match 
should be decided by the total of holes or 
matches, were amicably settled. The quali- 
fication is to be that in vogue in Rugby inter- 
national football, it being understood that the 
commnittee will take into consideration such 
questions as parentage and length of residence. 
The match is to be decided by a majority of 
matches won, 
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Elliott & Fry 
THE LATE COLONEL McCALMONT 


There is seldom met with a more re- 
markable romance of riches than that in 
which the late Colonel McCalmont figured. 
In 1883 when he was a subaltern in the 
Scots Guards he unexpectedly found himself 
in possession of £3,000,000 by the will of 
His most famous 
1893. won 


horse was 
the Two 


his uncle. 


Isinglass, who in 


THE STABLES, BEDFORD COTTAGE, 


NEWMARKET 


A MILLIONAIRE 
SPORTSMAN 


The late Colonel 


McCalmont, M.P. 


ST. MACLOU 


Which won for Colonel McCalmont the first and last 
big handicaps of the year, viz., the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and the Manchester November Handicap 
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COLONEL McCALMONT’S RESIDENCE 


IED. TPA MIE fe 


Langyier 
MRS. McCALMONT 


Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger, and altogether won more in 
stakes than any other horse that ever lived, 
viz., £57,000. 
was St. Maclou, who won during the season 
that has just finished the first and last im- 
portant race of the year—the Lincoln Handi- 


Another famous horse of his 


cap and the Mancheste. N vemter Hardicap. 


Aa hae 
a te 
‘iy a 


aree 


Temple 


AT NEWMARKET, CHEVELEY PARK 
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have received from one of his 

friends in Stirlingshire the 
accompanying interesting photo- 
graph of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
who has recently published a book 
that 1 admire very much ; that is 
to say, the volume entitled Szccess 
in Duckworth’s “Greenback 
Library.” Mr. Graham’s plea for 
the men and the nations who have 
not succeeded in the struggle of the 
world is eloquent and also timely. 
All the papers are well written and 
interesting. Not for many a day 
has so fascinating a volume of 
essays been published as this. 


r. Cunninghame Graham is 
himself a very interesting 
personality. It is curious that two 
of the most aristocratic-looking 
men in the British Empire have 
“done time” for their extreme 
political opinions. This was the 
case with Mr, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
whose wife is Lord Byron’s grand- 
daughter, and who is himself a poet 
of fine quality. It. will be remem- 
bered that he got into trouble over 
his interest in Irish affairs, and in 
the same manner Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham was locked up for playing 
his part in certain Trafalgar Square 
meetings a long time ago. All the 
same, Mr, Graham, who is frequently 
to. be met with at one of the most interesting of London clubs, 
looks for all the world like a Vandyck picture of one of the Stuarts, 
and it is claimed by some of his friends that if Scotland had remained 
an independent nation he would now be its king under the title of 
Robert IV. by an indisputable genealogical tree. Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham is the author of a “ Life” of St. Elizabeth. 


The following cutting from the Z%mes recalls many memories, for 
the deceased was a grandson of Leigh Hunt :— 


Leicu-Hunt.—On the 5th Dec., at Ramsgate, aged 59, Co. SHELLEY Leicu-Hunt, 
Retired, Indian Staff Corps, of 32, Rue de l'Ermitage, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 
Funeral will leave St. John’s Church, Bournemouth West, to-morrow, at 2 o'clock, for 
the cemetery, Wimbourne Road. Friends kindly accept this, the only intimation, 


. This name—Shelley Leigh-Hunt—how it calls up the innumerable 
literary associations of a century ago—the death of Shelley, his 
friendship with Hunt, Hunt’s fine tributes to his friends in two once 
popular books ; in fact, a whole world of literary history. 


r. Balfour is a singularly brilliant man, personally honoured and 

esteemed by both sides of the House of Commons. Not 

all his admirers, however, endorse the wisdom of his grant of £200 

annually from the Royal Bounty Fund to a certain Mr. George 

Brooks “in recognition of the merit and the practical value of -his 

literary and economic work.” Mr. Brooks has just published a half- 
crown pamphlet entitled: :— 


BALFouR AND BROOKS AND THE GRANT OF Two HunprED Pounps: containing 
Thirty-five Letters (never before published) from the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Prime’ Minister. 


The letters from Mr. Balfour are given in this half-crown pamphlet, 
and they almost point the moral that any person who feels he 
would like £200 per annum has only to write a sufficient number 
of letters to the Prime Minister and he will obtain that happy result— 
to say nothing of thirty-five letters from so distinguished an indi- 
vidual. Here is an example of Mr. Brooks’s literary style :— 


What fools these journalists are. What asses newspaper readers are asa 
class to be gulled by such transparent fallacies. 


MR. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Who has just published a brilliant little book entitled ‘‘Success” 
through Mr. Duckworth 
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hen the case of Brooks vy. 
Labouchere came on in court 

it would seem that Mr. Balfour was. 
subpeenaed by Mr. Brooks. Some 
of Mr. Brooks’s friends represented 
to him that he should not call the 
Leader of the House of Commons, 
Here is how Mr. Brooks expresses 


himself concerning that matter :— 


The truth is that Mr. Balfour, to put it 
plainly, was ina blue funk. He was afraid 
of that coarse and blustering legal bully, 
Lockwood, and he was still more afraid of 
that ‘journalistic '' assassin, Labouchere, 
and of his poisoned arrows and his dagger. 
So he asked permission to slink out by the 
back door and leave me to take the conse- 
quence. And I was fool enough to give it! 


deeply regret that Mr. G. R. 

Sims has been very ill. There 
is no one in English journalism 
more generally beloved than 
Mr. Sims. His knowledge of many 
A host of 
friends will be glad to know that he 
is now far on the way to recovery 
and will soon be restored to that 
breezy youthfulness which is the joy 
and amazement of us all. 


subjects is quite unique. 


copy of Who's Who for 1903 
is to hand. The bookis con- 
siderably extended in bulk; there 
are 1,532 pages as against 1,424 
of the last issue. This means 
the inclusion of many additional. 
names, and one trembles to think 
of the size of the volume in the 
course of a few years if the present principle of selection, or rather 
non-selection, is adhered to. Perhaps the enterprising publishers, 
Adam and Charles Black, will ultimately consider this. The book 
is a pleasant revelation of the egotism of certain sections of mankind. 
It indicates that, on the whole, great doctors and great soldiers are 
the most reticent of men, while even barristers are shy, and that, on 
the other hand, the literary and journalistic profession is bursting 
with a desire to inform the public of its achievement. Mr. Rufus. 
Isaacs, for example, has eight lines assigned to him, while two 
journalists of no particular importance to anyone but themselves and 
their families have thirty-eight and twenty-eight lines respectively. 
I once heard Who's Who described bya public man as “the book 
in which all of us advertise ourselves.” That is surely a very harm- 
less pursuit. Perhaps, considering the amount of time and effort 
the journalist spends in “booming” and advertising other people, 
it is only fair that when the rare opportunity offers he should. 
“boom” and advertise himself. 


i certainly makes amusing reading to see how this or that indivi- 

dual ‘lets himself go.” Mr. George Bernard Shaw, for example, 
once a prominent Socialist now a distinguished playwright and borough. 
councillor, has had something different to say about his recreation in 
every succeeding volume. In one it was ‘ being talked about,” in 
another it was “nature, art, and human intercourse,” while this year 
it is “anything except sport.” A well-known woman writer informs 
her public that she is “a great lover of the theatre and rarely misses 
a first-night performance when in town.” One man’s recreation is 
reading Shakspere; another tells us that he formerly enjoyed 
cricket, football, and rackets, but now, alas, indulges in cycling and 
golf. There are many such revelations of individuality, and one 
notes with no little amusement the number of people who give the 
names of mere dining clubs with no clubhouse among the institu- 
tions of which they are members. Altogether the book serves a 
useful purpose for others besides the writers of begging letters. 
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if 
n Anglophobe paper on the Continent has depicted 
John Bull as staggering under the shower of books 
by | Boers, and protesting that this is worse than the war. 
The caricature is an exaggeration, for the Boer generals are 
less formidable as writers than as fighters, and having been 
ini contact with the facts of the war they cannot indulge 
in such flights of denunciatory imagination as the continental 
scribes who were never within thousands of miles of a 

battle. 


Gil now that the British have had their say and the Boer 

leaders their counter say it would be well if we could 
let the war rest. Narratives of events so recent labour 
under two grave disadvantages—they rest on insufficient 
information and they are tinged with the passions of the 
struggle. It is quite possible for a British and a Boer his- 
torian to give an account of the same transaction at which 
each was present and of which each is trying to write a 
fair and truthful description, and yet the two may differ so 
hopelessly that only by names and dates can we gather 
that they refer to the same occurrence. The point of view 
is so very important in colouring the narrative. 


jBhe instance, General De Wet charges British soldiers 
with deliberate murder in firing upon waggons filled 
with escaping women, old men, and children. He does not 
stop to consider how it was possible to distinguish such a 
train from a convoy of Boer stores at a distance of from one 
to three miles. He also waxes wrathful over the killing 
or wounding of boys who were with their fathers and 
brothers on commando ; yet some of these boys shot British 
soldiers. It is perfectly natural that a Boer general who 
had seen the pathetic sufferings of these victims of mis- 
adventure or had heard of them from eyewitnesses should 
feel bitter against the men who, however unintentionally, 
caused their death or maiming ; but it is also perfectly natural 
that Tommy Atkins or his officer should lay the blame on 
the fighting burghers who took their non-combatant families 
into the battle or allowed them to perform acts that must 
bring them into serious danger. The two sides had different 
coles of warfare. Thé British soldier was accustomed to 
distinguish between fighting men—to be killed, wounded, or 
taken—and non-combatants, who did nothing and were to be 
let alone. _The Boer was used to the life of isolated white 
settlers in the midst of a disaffected and hostile black popula- 
tion. In the Boer system there were no non-combatants. 
Every farm was a fort or a depét of supplies. Every person 
who could fire a gun was a soldier. No oath or parole was 
binding, for the community could not spare one of its 
fighters, and the savage tribes would regard no agreement. 


(ee when the two systems met, the result was an 
illogical and unstable compromise. The Boers prac- 
tised certain ruses which were permissible against savages 
and wild animals but hardly in civilised warfare ; the British 
denounced as unfair not only these tricks but some others 
which were annoying but allowable. On the other hand, 
the Boers‘clamoured against savagery and cruelty, not only 
with regard to a few real and many fictitious excesses, but 
on account of measures permissible, but not usually em- 
ployed in civilised warfare, without which the war could 
hardly have been ended. Underneath these opposite con- 
tentions lay the British conviction that the war, if fairly 
fought, could not have lasted, so long, and the Boer feeling 
that but for nefarious methods the Republics could not 
have been subdued. Both of which sentiments spring from 
an estimable pride of race, but may be carried too far. 
B" the contrast between a bond fide Boer narrative and 
a British account by an eyewitness is a proof of the 
fundamental and universal inaccuracy of humanity. David 
was right when he said that all men are liars; he was wrong 
in thinking (if he so thought) that the lying was generally 
intentional and deliberate. Read the evidence given in 
some case in which the witnesses are not experts or practised 
observers and you will get a notion of the haze of inaccuracy 
and uncertainty in which most men—and more women— 
seem to live and move and have their being. Of course the 
vagueness is exaggerated by the cross-examining counsel, 
who tries to persuade the jury by one of the very oldest of 
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tricks that if a witness does not remember whether he was 

to yards or 10} from the prisoner at the time the latter shot 

his wife he cannot have been there at all, or if he was there 

probably committed the murder himself. Then the judge 

laboriously informs the jury that it is possible for a man to 

make an error of to per cent. in estimating a distance with- ° 
out being a murderer or even a perjurer; and the jurymen 

are more fogged than ever, being persons of vague minds 

themselves. 


Wy is it that bold impostors and adventurers, fanatics 
and enthusiasts of all kinds, obtain so much accept- 
ance for the most ridiculous doctrines and the most wretched 
work? Simply because very few people are really sure of 
anything at all. ‘Christian Science,”’ falsely so-called, owes 
its successes to this vague and wavering temper of mind. 
The first impression of any hearer or reader with some 
common sense and some education is that Mrs. Eddy’s 
teachings are a mass of meaningless verbiage ‘and her 
doctrines absurdly impossible. Then the natural healthy 
resistance of the intellect is weakened. After all, the hearer 
reflects, Mrs. So-and-so believes in this system, and she is 
a very good woman. She is, no doubt, but she is also a 
distressingly vague person, whose advice the doubter would 
never think of asking over the fit of a dress or the flavour 
ofa pudding. Mrs. So-and-So’s example leads the waverer 
to conclude that after all there must be something in 
Christian Science. There is; there is the natural tendency 
of the lazy human mind to accept almost any positive asser- 
tion on any disputed point rather than think it out alone. 
I' is the old, old history of belief and error. Some 
individual has always come along with a big voice and 
a sounding assertion of dogma and the vague-minded 
majority bowed before him; for he was sure of everything, 
or spoke as if he was, while they were really sure of nothing 
at all. Or if not an individual, an impersonal institution or 
organisation, like a gang of masked robbers, ‘held up”’ the 
train of human thought and ‘“‘ went through”’ the minds of 
the passengers and sometimes through their pockets as well. 
A dogma presented at a man’s head like a pistol will in 
nine cases out of ten cause him to put his hands up; only 
now and then does the dogmatist come on an expert who 
can shoot from his pocket. 
i is a great comfort that the laws of nature cannot be 
“bluffed’’ by the magnificent assertions of men or 
corporations. Even Christian Scientists have given up 
treating infectious diseases. Germs and microbes have a 
robust indifference to fine language and an incurable con- 
viction that they exist in spite of all denials. The single or 
banded train robbers of dogma can ‘“‘hold up” a train but 
they do not often try to “hold up”’ a landslide or a water- 
fall. And sooner or later the robbers themselves will be 
run down and strung up (metaphorically) by the sheriff's 
posse, or even by a rival gang, and the traffic can be 
resumed. 


The Prophet says in the Koran— 
(So creeds and dogmas go forth)— 

A good old man at the Vatican 
Says thus and also so forth, 


To half-a-score of tunes and more 
‘The Church’s cymbals tinkle, 

From high and dryish Bishop Gore 
To doubting Dean Freethinkle, 


Philosophers beset us too, 
Each raving like a bandit— 
“ Accept my dogma! if you do, 
You needn’t understand it!” 


And seekers after truth and light 
Grow weary altogether, 

And think the preacher must be right 
Who has the lungs of leather. 


They swallow creeds they cannot chew 
Without the slightest question, 

A course which can but end in u- 
Niversal indigestion. 
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The Guests of Lord 
Kitchener.— Lord and Lady 
Powis, who formed one of the 
mighty host of smart folk who 
sailed by the Avadia for India 
on December 5, will be Lord 
Kitchener’s guests during the 
durbar. Lord Powis as the 
grandson of the grandson of 
Lord Clive has 
interest in Delhi. 


a peculiar 
The house 
in Berkeley Square in which 
the great Clive died is now 
Lord Powis’s town residence, 
Lady Powis, who married in 
1890, is a daughter of the late 
Baron Conyers and sister of 
Baroness Conyers, the Countess 
of Yarborough. 


Royal Christmas. — Early 
next week the royal party will 
assemble at Sandringham to 
keep Christmas in good old- 
fashioned style. | It will include 
only the members of the family 
the 
Meanwhile 


and immediate _ suite. 


preparations are 
going on briskly, and the huge 
kitchens at Windsor Castle are 
busily engaged in supplement- 
ing the efforts of those at 
Sandringham. The late Queen 
long ago established the custom 
that she would supply plum 
pudding to all the members of 
her family, even 
granddaughters in Roumania 
and Russia and nephews in 
Germany. This custom the 
King has adopted within smaller limits, and 


including 


an enormous mass of the richest plum 
pudding is prepared at Windsor Castle. 
The German Emperor will get his usual con- 
signment, and it may be added that it is not 
one of the smallest of the English traits which 
come out in his character that he has a truly 
British weakness for plum pudding. 


Royal Dishes.—A large batch of puddings 
will go down to Sandringham, enough to 
last until all the family and the guests, who 
have had 


arrive during the week later, 


quite enough. The King has also adopted 
those fine old Christmas dishes—the wood- 
cock pie, the boar’s head, and the baron of 
beef; all of which are prepared at Windsor 
The 
baron will be roasted through at Windsor 


and then given a final turn at Sandringham, 


Castle and sent down to Sandringham. 


ie) 


Week by Week. 


LADY POWIS 


Lady Powis, who is to be one of Lord Kitchener’s guests at the durbar, 
left England in the ‘‘Arabia’’ on December 5. 
Mr. Ellis Roberts now on exhibition in the New Gallery 


which is the way to ensure that it is done 
thoroughly. It will then be placed cold on 
the sideboard on Christmas Day, which Mr. 
Samuel Weller would have said was ‘‘a wery 
good notion ” of a sideboard dish. The wood- 
cock pie is a compound of all sorts of game 
with the best of pickings from the royal 
“hot-pot,” truffles, jelly, and all kinds of tit- 
bits. 
furnish a toothsome pie such as Henry VIII. 
and ‘Good Queen Bess” would have loved. 


The King’s preserves are well able to 


Royal Amusements. — The gardeners at 
Frogmore will send down some fine young 
fir trees to be made into Christmas trees at 
Sandringham for the amusement of Prince 
Edward, his brothers and sister, and the 
Ladies Alexandra and Maud Duff. This 
institution of the Christmas tree is kept most 
devoutly by the Royal Family and is a trace of 
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From a picture by 


the German origin of the Prince 
Consort, for it was he who 
introduced it 

from Germany. 
time Christmas trees were not 


into England 
Before his 
known here. It is worthy of 
note as illustrating the kind- 
ness of heart of the King and 
Queen that a huge tree is 
prepared for the children on 
the royal estate, and from its 
branches the presents will be 
distributed by the ladies of the 
royal party headed by the 
Queen and Princess Victoria. 


Royal Visitors’ Book. — 
Visitors’ books have caused 
excitement before now. There 


was one which raised a violent 
dispute in which a duke and a 
millionaire figured. There are 
many millionaires who would 
gladly give a large sum for the 
Sandringham visitors’ book, 
which is nothing more nor 
less than a huge collection of 
autographs of all the most 
celebrated people in the United 
Kingdom—one |might say the 
world—during the last fifty 
But no entries are dated 


It would 


years. 
“Christmas Day.” 
be considered unlucky. 


London at  Brighton.— 
Everyone is running down to 
Brighiton just now ; on Sundays 
the place is full of life and 
excitement. There are two con- 

certs every Sunday on the new 
Palace Pier, and as usual a great variety 
of celebrities may be seen at the ever-viva- 
cious Hotel Métropole. Among recent visitors 
I noted the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl 
of Leven and Melville, Lord Sherborne, 
Lord Arthur Cecil, and Mr. W. E. Lecky. 
By the way, the distinguished historian 
attended service last Sunday week at the 
church of Mr. Campbell, the possible suc- 
cessor of Dr. Parker. Among other public 
men at the Métropole were Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Sir T. R. 
Dewar, and Sir William Walrond, as wcll 
as Sir Hiram and Lady Maxim, the Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, Mr. F. Hanbury 
Tracy, Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree, and Sir Charles Wyndham. Both 
Mr. Tree and Sir Charles Wyndham are very 
regular visitors to the Métropole during the 
winter months. 
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A Naval Wedding.—Captain Stanley 
Colville, R.N., who was married on December 
6 to Lady Adelaide Meade, is the second son 
of Lord Colville and is a naval officer of 
much distinction. He servedin the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882 and in the Dongola 
Expedition of 1896, where he was wounded 
in the wrist. The Colville family have always 


Two Smart Weddings. 


Present-day Beauty.—Some people are 
for ever lamenting the fact that no really 
beautiful women exist nowadays and refer 
with sighs to 
the triumphs 
of bygone 
loveliness. It 
is quite true 
that no woman 
nowadays, no 
matter how 
lovely she 
may be, 
would attract 
the same pub- 
lic attention 
that ladies like 
the Miss Gun- 
nings are re- 
ported to have 


done. Fancy 

Barnett Barnett a Il 

THE BRIDE—LADY ADELAIDE THE BRIDEGROOM—CAPTAIN some  well- 
MEADE COLVILLE, R.N- known person 


Who was married to Captain 
Colville, R.N., on December 6 


been in high favour at Court, the present peer 
having been Chamberlain to Queen Alexandra 
for the last twenty years. The bride, who is 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Clan- 
william, admiral of the fleet, received from 
the Queen a crystal brooch set in a rim of 
diamonds accompanied by a card in her 
Majesty’s own handwriting bearing the words, 
“With every good wish for a very happy 
future.—From ALEXANDRA, R.” 


The Mistress of the Robes. — The Duchess 
of Buccleuch is one of the most exclusive 
personages in London society. Her grace’s 
position as Mistress of the Robes in Queen 
Alexandra’s household entails the somewhat 
sombre custom of wearing black at all state 
functions and Court ceremonials. The 
Mistress of the Robes has to give a dinner 
party at the opening of Parliament when the 
leaders of the different parties in Parliament 
also entertain their followers. The Duke of 
Buccleuch is a perfect type of the flower 
of the English aristocracy. He has a great 
deal of pride in his bearing which certainly 
keeps off any attempts at familiarity, but he 
has an extremely kind heart and his manners 
are charming. Dalkeith was once placed by 
the duke at Queen Victoria’s disposal in order 
that her late Majesty might hold a drawing- 
room there when fever broke out at Holyrood. 
Dalkeith is the only private house in England 
ever used for such a purpose. 


Lady Curzon.—Driving about Calcutta or 
Delhi with two of her scarlet bodyguard Lady 
Curzon may often be seen with her two 
children, to whom she is devoted, and who 
in their turn adore their charming mother. 
On one occasion the children were sent to 
church in charge of their nurse; shortly 
after service had begun they espied their 
mother entering the church, when they 
promptly ran off from their places to greet her, 
much to the amusement of the rest of the 
congregation. Lady Curzon takes the keenest 
interest in social life in India and combines 
with the most charming personality a great 
deal of natural dignity admirably suited to the 
high position she occupies as the Viceroy’s 
wife. 


The second son of Lord Colville of 


in society not 
being able to 
drive through 
the Park without attracting a big crowd to stare 
at her simply because she was a beautiful 
woman. Perhaps the crowds in the Park and 
elsewhere have learnt better manners since 
those days ; at all events, a woman no matter 
how beautiful can 
now drive about 
London without 
attracting any par- 
ticular attention. 
Such personages 
as the Duchess 
of Portland or 
Princess Henry 
of Pless must be 
extremely thank- 
ful that beauty 
no longer attracts 
such public notice. 
We are satisfied 
nowadays that we 
have _ beautiful 
women amongst 
us without getting 
wildly excited over 
the fact, which is 
a good thing 
after all for we 
live in a somewhat 
hysterical age. 


The King as 
a Story - teller.— 
His Majesty has 
the happy knack 
of being able to 
tell a story that 
is always exactly 
suited to the mo- 
ment. Madame 
Patti relates a very 
pretty instance of 
how his Majesty 
once exercised this 
gift. It was at a 
dinner party given 
by Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild at 
which his Majesty 
was present and a 
host of notable 


Culross 
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Whose marriage to Mr. John Morrison Kirkwood, 
took place on December 10 at St. Peter's, Eaton Square 
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people, including, of course, the divine song- 
stress herself. The King during the dinner re- 
lated how Madame Patti had once been kissed 
by the Prince of Wales. The Prince was thena 
very little boy and was raised in his mother’s 
arms to kiss the great singer so that one day 
he might be able to say that he had kissed 
Madame Patti, “an honour,” said his Majesty, 
“which Queen Alexandra was delighted to 
have secured for her baby son.” The story was 
received with tremendous cheers, and Madame 
Patti has told how she numbers the occasion 
among the memorable incidents of her life. 


The Exodus from London.—The annual 
exodus of the wealthy has begun, or rather 
has been in progress for the last fortnight or 
more. Many have gone to India for the dur- 
bar, many seek sunshine in the south ; but 
these are mainly the zouveaux riches. The 
old families mainly follow the old custom and 
retire to their country seats to spend Christ- 
mas ev famille with their dependents. Great 
nobles like the Duke of Buccleuch or the 
Duke of Sutherland are tied by tradition. 
The former goes as usual to Dalkeith, the 
latter to Trentham, where he keeps Christmas 
in state with the duchess and their children. 
So with the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, 
who always spend Christmas at Baronscourt, 
and Lord and Lady Erne, who have a family 
party at Crom Castle. These are but a few 
in the long list of those who are yet rooted in 
the country and who in spite of the spread 
of the cosmopolitan spirit cannot break away 
from the traditions of a splendid past. 


, Lafayette 


MISS G. PARK LYLE 


late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
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The Electric King.—Mr. Yerkes, like so 
many other American captains of industry, is 
a self-made man. His first three years work 
after leaving a Quaker school in Philadelphia 
was as a bookkeeper at an insignificant salary, 
but at the age of twenty-three he was the 
owner of a street railway. He lost his small 
fortune a few years later in a financial panic 
and had to begin again. He struck out for 
the West and began railway building in 
Chicago. When he came to London two 
years ago he was the master of Chicago’s 
railways. Mr. Yerkes 
gave the largest tele- 
scope in the world to 


Chicago —_ University. 
His art gallery in New 
York is the finest 


private collection of 
pictures in America. 
Mr. Yerkes believes 
that cheap — electric 
trains in London will 
solve the housing 
question. Our photo- 
graph represents him 
in his office on the 
Victoria Embankment. 


Christmas at 
Chatsworth.—The late 
Duke of Devonshire 
for many years kept 
Christmas at Holker 
Hall, his favourite 
seat, surrounded by his 
family. The present 
duke and duchess have 
always kept it at 
Chatsworth with a 
large house party in- 
cluding friends as well 
asrelations. This will 
be the rule this year. 
There will be shooting 
in the day, music, 
petits jeux, and other 
amusements, not ex 
cluding the fashionable 
bridge in the evening. 
There is talk of 
theatricals in the 
course of the week and 
a ball. The duchess 
is one of the most 
admirable hostesses in 
England. and a most 
popular lady, while 
Chatsworth is one of 
the most magnificent 
of the “ stately homes.” 
Christmas is ushered 
in there with ducal 
lavishness, 


Christmas at Good- 
wood.—The Duke of 
Richmond is a family 
man, and is never so 
happy as when a large party of his family are 
gathered round him. Christmas is one of the 
occasions when a large party assemble at 
Goodwood and Molecombe, and the Mole- 
combe contingent all go over to Goodwood for 
the day. It will be a very quiet party this 
year owing to the sad death of Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar, but it is not in human 
nature to abstain altogether from jollity at 
this time. A large party will be out with the 
Goodwood Hunt if the weather serves, and if 
not it is probable that the younger members 
will exhibit their agility on the ice. 


THE ELECTRIC KING. 


Divagating Dukes and Duchesses. — 
There will be no house parties for Christmas 
this year at Blenheim or Welbeck, for the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and the 
Duke and Duchess of Portland are off to 
India in the Arabia. Welbeck has become 
lately a regular home of hospitality and 


THE MAN WHO WANTS TO ELECTRIFY LONDON 


Mr. C. T. Yerkes in his office on the Victoria Embankment 


festivity in the Christmas holidays, but it is 
not so long ago that the late duke preferred 
to spend his Christmas quite alone in the 
underground rooms of Welbeck, which were 
then badly lighted and ventilated and worse 
warmed, It must have been a cold and 
cheerless way of celebrating the season, but it 
suited his humour. Once he admitted an old 
friend to see him, and the old friend caught 
a chill there from which he never recovered. 
At least so the story goes. Needless to say 
under the present 7ég7#e no one ever catches 
cold at Welbeck. 
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Some Fair Skaters.—Among the skilled 
frequenters of Prince’s Rink when they are in 
town are the two pretty daughters of Isabella 
Countess of Limerick, the Ladies Florence 
and May Pery. They skate gracefully and 
look very well on the ice in their smart and 
serviceable skating costumes. Isabella Lady 
Limerick is to be seen there, too, chaperoning 
her daughters. She is a clever actress ahd has 
earned much applause in private theatricals. 
She was the second wife of the late Lord 
Limerick, and so her daughters are the half- 
sisters of the present 
peer. They are quite 
young girls, but during 
the short time they 
have been~ out have 


made many friends 
and are deservedly 
popular. 


An Artist and Poli- 
tician.—Lady Louise 
Loder and her husband 
will spend a_ portion 
of the holidays at their 
house in Brighton, 
and will patronise the 
gaieties of the Brigh- 
ton. season. Lady 
Louise is an artist and 
a politician. She is a 
keen supporter of her 
husband and has can- 
vassed for him very 
effectively. Sheis also 
president of the Sus- 
sex branch of the 
Royal Amateur Art 
Society, and not only 
presides very grace- 
fully but exhibits her 
work as well. She is 
a daughter of the late 
Duke of St. Albans 
by his first wife and 
is sister to the present 
peer and half-sister to 
Lady Moyra Caven- 
dish and Lady 
Katharine Somerset. 
She likes London and 
her house in Cadogan 
Square in the season, 
but is generally to be 
seen at Brighton in the 
winter. 


With Lord and 
Lady Headfort.— 
Lady Olivia Fitzpatrick 
and Lady Farnham, 
who stayed with the 
Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Headfort 
during their shooting 
parties, are both 
relations of Lord 
Headfort. Lady Farn- 
ham, the widow of the late Lord Farnham, is 
the daughter of the late Lord Headfort by his 
first wife, and is therefore half-sister to the 
present Lord Headfort. Lady Olivia Fitz- 
patrick is his aunt, a very wonderful old 
lady, who remembers George IV., has seen 
three coronations, and can talk interestingly 
on most subjects. One of her daughters is 
Mrs. Cornwallis-West and another is Mrs. 
Guy Wyndham, sister-in-law to Mr. George 
Wyndham, M.P. Lady Virginia Sanders is 
her sister. Lord Headfort since his marriage 
spends most of his time in Ireland. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Compliments of the Season.—We 
motorists do not as a rule feel at our happiest 
at this time of year when the chances are 
that the roads are seas of mud and the rain 
and wind above are as little agreeable as the 
“ skiddiness ” below ; and the holidays are not 
of much use to us, though two or three of the 
keenest clubmen carried through a bit of a 
tour last Christmas. But it is quite noticeable 
how the streets are again full of cars the 
moment there is a spell of hard weather such 
as we have been having. If you can keep 
yourself—and your carburetter—warm an old- 
fashioned Christmastide is as pleasant a time 
for a run out and home as any in the twelve- 
month, and motor yarns can never, perhaps, 
be spun to such perfection as over the crack- 
ling fire of an inn parlour before you crowd 
on your wraps and turn out into the cold once 
more. A motoring Christmas then for us all, 
and if you take my advice you will wire in 
the morning for a hot meal and a good blaze 
on the hearth. 


Virginibus Puerisque.—Our little folk can 
have their share of the fun, too. The auto- 
mobile has invaded the toy shop. 
With a few shillings, and some of 
the imagination which makes chil- 
dren veritable world-builders, they 
can have as fine a spin as the rest 
of us. A friend of mine brought a 
little chap of four a tiny clockwork 
car from Paris, and I am sure his 
motoring is as real to him as is 
ours in the phenomenal world of 
traffic-threading, ups and downs, 
side-slips, and police traps. He 
pours in his petrol, switches on his 
spark, turns his handle, blows up 
his tyres, washes his cylinders with 
paraffin, and enjoys his drive round 
Richmond Park or to Portsmouth 
every bit as truly as in the summer 
days when he is in his father’s 
Panhard. So to the youngsters 
also a motoring Christmas, never 
mind what the weather be. 


A Query.—Talking of clock- 
work, I have often wondered what 
the vehicle was of which Dr. John- 
son talked (on a winter evening, 
too) at blind Mrs. Williams’s when 
Boswell was first admitted to drink 
her tea. Dr. Johnson, says he, was 
in very good humour, lively, and 
ready to talk upon all subjects. Mr. Fergusson, 
the self-taught philosopher, told him of a 
newly-invented machine which went without 
horses—a man who sat in it turned a 
handle which worked a spring that drove it 
forward. ‘‘ Then, sir,” said Johnson, “ what 
is gained is the man has his choice whether 
he will move himself alone or himself and the 
machine too.” The doctor was quite right, 
uniess some ‘other man could be set to wind 
up the spring at the beginning of the journey. 
If any print or specification of the contrivance 
is in existence this might be cleared up. 
Perhaps, however, the point did not occur to 
the assembled guests. The conversation, as 
readers of Boswell will recollect, turned upon 
medicated baths, and unfortunately nothing 
more was said on the subject of motors. 


THE HON. C. S. ROLLS, 


A Door of Hope.—Motors are not to be 
for rich men alone. The Automobile Club is 
going to give its attention to ‘‘ motors for men 
of moderate means.” A paper on this subject 
will be read in January. It will be an agree- 
able new year’s message for most of us if they 
announce that the manufacturers’ co-operation 
has been secured. 


Poor Fun.—From two unlikely sources 
news comes with a spice of humour. An 
unfortunate motorist writes that, having paid 
premiums for three years, he made a small 
claim the other day for third-party damages, 
but instead of meeting it the insurance people 
pointed to a clause printed somewhere on the 
policy to the effect that injury caused by any 
breach of the law regulating locomotives on 
highways was excluded. He had to admit 

that he was 


22 going four- 
x teen miles an 
hour when 


the accident 
occurred, so 


Foulsham & Banfield 
THE MOTOR EXPERT 


Who has lately been turning his attention to ballooning 


he got nothing. I should have thought that the 
propter hoc required a good deal of proving in 
such a case, but really while the speed limit 
stands as it does such a policy can only be re- 
garded as a practical joke. Another poor man 
fell into an ambush and had to appear before 
the Bench. He must have felt to some extent 
compensated for his fine by hearing the place 
of his misdeeds referred to in court by the 
police as. ‘‘Catchem Corner,” a title grue- 
somely suggestive of the successful nature of 
the arrangements made there. 


Playing at Motors.——I believe the follow- 
ing is something of a chestnut, but I venture 
to tell it again as I met the other day a man 
who said he had actually witnessed the game. 
In one of the quiet streets near Notting Hill 
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some children were playing, several in a knot 
together, and the youngest at some distance 
holding the end of a long string. The bene- 
volent old gentleman stopped to speak to 
them and inquired what they were doing. 
“We're playing at motors,” said the biggest. 
‘‘And what’s the little one behind there?” 
‘‘Oh, we’re the motors,” was the reply, “ and 
that’s baby, and baby’s the stink.” This, 
then, is how others see us. 


English Honesty. — This tribute to our 
integrity is going the rounds, supposed to 
have been overheard at a cycle show and 
related as true. Lady (to husband): ‘f What 
does 1o b.h.p. mean?” Husband: ‘ Ten 
British horse-power. When the British say 
ten, they mean ten; when the foreigners say 
ten, they mean eight.” 


Condolences. — An accident which we 
regret terminated rather seriously was that 
which befell M. Combalot, private secretary 
to M. Rouvier, French Minister of Finance. 
M. Combalot was returning through Place de 
la Concorde in his chief’s automobile when 
the car ran into a cab. It was overturned 
and the occupant badly hurt. 


Fortune and Misfortune. — The 
death of M. Buchet, who built the 
engines for M. Santos Dumont’s air- 
ships and has probably been more 
successful in combining light weight 
with high power than almost any other 
constructor, will have evoked the sym- 
pathy of all motor men. The De Dion 
Gérault-Richard duel was celebrated 
before a hundred or so spectators and 
was immortalised by as many cameras. 
Honour was satisfied easily by the 
Socialist deputy getting a prick in the 
arm. All’s well that ends well. The 
case of Mr. Andrew Fletcher was a 
little out of the common. The police 
proposed to calla Mr. Sivier to prove 
that he was crossing Piccadilly Circus 
at forty miles an hour; they regretted 
that gentleman could not be found, 
but he afterwards appeared for the 
defendant and swore that the pace 
did not exceed four or five. When 
stopped Mr. Fletcher was hauied along 
the street to the station and charged, 
and the magistrate in fining him 
commented in strong terms upon his 
having been searched. 


To a Chauffeuse. — The latest 
profession for women is the driving of motor 
cars :— 


Oh winsome maid whose dext’rous touch 
Through London’s traffic thus can swerve ts, 
Is not the mental strain too much? 
You surely must feel rather nervous, 
I may be foolish, but I know 
It makes my spinal cord feel chilly 
To see the reckless rate you go 
Along Pall Mall and Piccadilly. 
You cross as swift as lightning flash 
The staid policeman’s field of vision, 
Each moment I expect the crash 
Of some appalling wild collision. 
*Tis just a fad when all is said, 
And it would be a dreadful pity . 
If you should go and lose your head, 
For that is so extremely pretty. 
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Mr. Edmund Payne as the Cockney Toreador at the Gaiety. 


MR. EDWUND PAYNE 


Mr. Payne figures as Sammy Giggs, the little Cockney tiger, who is induced to play the part of a toreador. This picture shows what he looks like 
when he thinks of the bull 
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Langper 


LADY ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX 


Is the wife of Lord Algernon Gordon Lennox, son ot the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and a sister of Lady Warwick 
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CHARLES STANDISH PAULET 


MRS. 


The wife of Captain Charles Paulet, who is heir-presumptive to the Marquis of Winchester 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Is Cricket Growing Unpopular ? — Mr. 
Home Gordon has been indulging in some 
gloomy reflections and forebodings in the 
columns of one of the halfpenny morning 
papers. Mr. Gordon writes as an alarmist, 
put even so “crisis” seems hardly the terin 
to express the result of the financial depres- 
sion in county cricket which he uses as the 
‘text for his sermonette. However, there is no 
need to quarrel with Mr. Home Gordon about 
his choice ofa title. Sensational titles are 
the chief part of the window decorations of 
the halfpenny press, and there is nothing more 
sensational in Mr. Gordon’s suggestive and 
interesting article than a statement of the 
indisputable fact that some of the first-class 
counties are showing fairly big sums on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 


Cause and Effect. — The monetary diffi- 
culties are primarily due to the diminished 
attendance at county matches, and five rea- 
sons, Mr. Home Gordon thinks, may be 
advanced for this unpleasant evidence of the 
growing unpopularity of the national game— 
slow batting, persistent overdoing of the off 
ball theory, leg play, slovenliness in the field, 
and the large percentage of drawn games. 
Now there is nothing particularly novel about 
Mr. Home Gordon’s explanation of the causes 
of diminished gates. Each and all of his five 
reasons have been given over and over again 
during the last five or six years, and each of 
the facts he mentions is, no doubt, partly 
responsible for a lack of enthusiasm for 
county cricket, but other causes might, [ 
think, be added. 


A Possible Explanation. — The lack of 
great personalities in the cricket world of 
to-day may, I humbly submit to Mr. Home 
Gordon, have something to do with the 
diminished drawing power of cricket. With 
the exception of Ranji, Gilbert Jessop, and 
C. B. Fry no cricketer of the present day 
possesses that peculiar combination of skill 
plus individuality which is so attractive to the 


man in the street. Middlesex in August may 
be still as strong as ever they were, but 
Middlesex without Mr. Stoddart and Sir T. 
C. O’Brien are unable to entice the business 
man from his counting-house or the lawyer 
from his chambers to Lord’s on a summer 
afternoon. Nor is Middlesex the only county 
which is suffering from a lack of a “star ” 
performer. Both Abel and Hayward are 
great cricketers, but neither possesses the 
commanding personality of Tom Richardson 
in his prime or of poor George Lohmann. 
With both Ranji and C. B. Fry compara- 
tively out of form last summer the number of 
individual cricketers capable of swelling a 
“gate” was reduced to two—Victor Trumper 
and G. L. Jessop—and this fact I am inclined 
to think, coupled with the bad weather, may 
have been a factor in the impoverished 
exchequers of the county clubs. 


The Attractiveness of Football.—The 
immense growth in the popularity of Associa- 
tion football, especially in the south of 
England, may possibly, too, have something 
to do with the diminished popularity of cricket. 
We live in a rapid age, and to thousands who 
have grown accustomed to the excitement 
which can be compressed into an hour and an 
half of good football the delights of a cricket 
match seem vapid and long-drawn. More- 
over the finer points of football are more 
obvious and can be more readily appreciated 
by the man cr boy in the ring. I do not 
think that cricket has grown slower during the 
past four or five years, but it is all a matter 
of comparison, and for the man who wants 
excitement cricket by the side of football is 
decidedly slow. 


A Superfluity of Matches.—Mr. Home 
Gordon is certainly practical when he suggests 
that nowadays the county programme is too 
full, and that if there were fewer matches the 
attcndance would be larger and the expenses 
smaller. The readiest method of dealing 
with the superfluity of first-class matches 
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would be to cut down the number of the 
so-called first-class counties to ten or twelve. 
But there are many objections te this course, 
and it is unlikely that it would ever be 
recommended by the M.C.C., who are 
naturally not over-anxious to take in hand 
such an invidious task. ° The matter is really 
in the hands of the counties themselves. If 
the first ten counties in the championship 
list cared to refuse fixtures with the remaining 
five the county chainpionship would be 
limited to ten counties. But this selfish 
policy will not, I fancy, commend itself, at 
present at any rate, to the county committees. 


A Thorny Question.—Mr. Home Gordon 
has the courage to boldly touch on the most 
thorny.of all questions in the cricket world, 
namely, the paid amateur—“ that insidious 
detriment to the game” as he calls him. Now 
this is a question that cannot be dealt with 
by means of figures. The paid amateur 
unquestionably exists, but in what numbers 
cannot definitely be ascertained. One very 
well-known amateur declared in print a few 
years back that not more than three or four 
paid amateurs were taking part in county 
cricket. On the other hand, it has been stated 
over and over again by persons who ought to 
know that more than half of the so-called 
amateurs were receiving as much salary as 
any professional. Now I may state my frank 
opinion that whichever of these statements 


.is correct the question of the payment of 


amateurs is not one which concerns the press 
in the slightest. It is entirely a matter for 
the players themselves and their committees. 
One may possibly think it would be wiser 
policy for the “ Mr.” or “ Esq.” to be dropped 


‘all round and for the pavilion distinctions to 


be eliminated, but for the press to discuss the 
question of the payment of amateurs would 
only aggravate the evil it proposes to remedy. 
An “inspired” article on the subject might 
be instructive, but inspired persons are not at 
all likely to commit their views to paper. 


HARVARD. 
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The Advantage of being Old. — The 
opponents of professionalism in football are 
never tired of pointing out that one of the 
objections to professionalism is that the foot- 
ball pro. at the age of thirty finds himself too 
old for play and has no trade at which he 
can earn his living. Mr. Fry completely 
disposed of this fallacy some weeks ago in 
the columns of the Daily Express by giving 
a list of players well over thirty years of age 
who are still able to take part in high-class 
football. Ina match between Liverpool and 
Grimsby last week that old war horse, Chad- 
wick, proved clearly that Association foot- 
ball is not necessarily a game for the young. 
Chadwick was by far the oldest man on the 
ground, but according to the President of the 
League who saw the match he was the best 
player of the twenty-two. The truth of the 
matter, of course, is that given ordinary 
health and strength a football professional 
who is prudent and takes reasonable care 
of himself can play first-class football till he 
is thirty and then retire with a comfortable 
nest egg. 


A Good Sportsman.—Colonel McCalmont, 
who died so suddenly last week, was so 
intimately connected with the turf that his 
services to football are not generally known. 
Although he never attained to any distinction 
on the football field he took an immense 
interest in the game, and while a subaltern in 
the Scots Guards founded the Army Football 
Association which has done so much to 
popularise football in the service. 


A Rash Goalkeeper.—J. W. Robinson, 
the Southampton goalkeeper, who was 
suspended for a month for boxing a spectator’s 
ears, has got himself into trouble again, this 
time with his pen instead of his fists. 
Robinson, it appears, thought himself hardly 
used by his suspension and was foolish enough 
to write letters to the press, practically ap- 
pealing from the decision of the authorities to 
the public. This the authorities naturally 
regarded asa breach of discipline and severely 
censured Robinson, warning him to be 
more careful in the future. Robinson is a 
great goalkeeper, but he would be well 
advised to leave writing to the press to less 
distinguished persons, 


WAS 


IT IS SAID THAT £40,000 


Football Deserters. — The Yorkshire 
Rugby Union suffered another desertion on 
Saturday when it became known that 
Brunyard, the Castleford half-back, had 
signed on for York. Brunyard played for 
the Yorkshire amateur county team on 
Wednesday week, and in thus going over to 
the professional ranks he followed the 
example of his clubmate, Newbould, who 
joined Wakefield Trinity immediately after 
he had been playing in a county engagement. 
Players, of course, have a perfect right to 
transfer their services if they think it to their 
advantage to do so save in the sense that 
they should have some regard for the pro- 
prieties and not play with an amateur team 
one day when they are about to turn 
professional the next. 


Important Cricket Proposals.—The meet- 
ings of the captains of the first-class counties 
at Lord’s are not generally productive of any- 
thing very exciting. The gathering, how- 
ever, last Monday week was an exception 
to the rule, when two distinctly important 
proposals were brought forward and carried. 
It was proposed by Mr. A. C. MacLaren, and 
seconded by Mr. G. L. Jessop, that in-future 
the number of test matches should be three 
and that a week should be reserved for each 
match. The second proposal came from 
Mr. G. Macgregor, and was to the effect that 
the width of the wicket should be increased 
togin. The first of these propositions will 
be brought before the Board of Control, and 
both will be submitted, first to the cricket 
sub-committee and subsequently to the full 
committee of the M.C.C. 


The Effect of the Resolutions.—These two 
resolutions amount at present to nothing more 
than suggestions, but having obtained the 
support of the county captains they are certain 
to be seriously considered. With regard to 


_the number of test matches there is no need 


to come to an immediate decision as an Aus- 
tralian eleven will not again visit this country 
till 1905. A good deal may be said on both 
sides of the question. Everyone will, of 
course, like to see all the test matches played 
to a finish, but on the other hand the fact of 
the whole week being available might easily 
lead to very dreary cricket. 


BET ON THE RESULT 
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A Test of Endurance.—In Australia, 
where all big matches are played to a finish 
without: any tim: limit, batting of the 
extremely steady type pays far better than 
brilliant hitting, with the result that first 
class matches in Australia too often become 
a mere matter of physical endurance. Both 
Trumble and Gregory have often expressed 
their opinion that our three-day matches are 
far more interesting than the long-drawn 
struggles in the colonies. When England 
and Australia meet one wants to see the side 
win that plays the best cricket and not the 
side which takes the fewest risks and 
possesses the greater power of endurance. 
Still there is plenty of time for the pros and 
cons of the matter to be thoroughly threshed out 
before the Australians pay us their next visit, 


To Help the Bowler.—The proposal to 
widen the wicket by I in. by increasing 
the thickness of the stumps was, of course, 
made in the interests of the bowlers, but 
the gain to bowlers does not seem at all 
in proportion to the practical inconvenience 
involved. In the event of the proposal being ~ 
adopted by the M.C.C. all the clubs in the 
world, if they wshed to play the game in 
accordance with the laws, would for the sake 
of a small alteration have to provide them- 
selves with new implements. There have 
from time to time been many suggestions as 
to increasing the size of the wickets but never 
before, I fancy, one so modest in scope. 


Philadelphian Cricketers. —Arrangements 
have now been definitely concluded for the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, who are coming 
over to England in the middle of next season, 
to play the M.C.C., Oxford and Cambridge, 
and most of the first-class counties. The 
tour opens at Cambridge on June 8 with 
the match against the universities. The 
American cricketers were very anxious to play 
a couple of matches in Dublin and also to 
try their luck against the Gentlemen of Scot- 
land in Edinburgh, but as their stay here will 
only extend over two months, and as they will 
want an occasional rest, it has been found 
impossible to make any engagements for 
them outside England. In all they will play 
some fourteen matches, finishing the tour 
on August 8, 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


A Good All-round Country.—The Atherstone hunts over a very 
sporting country which includes parts of Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire and a small corner of Staffordshire. There is plenty of grass, 
and such ploughed land as there is is never very deep or sticky. 
The country affords some good jumping, and coverts abound from 
the snug little gorse at Coton to the big woods of Coombe. The pick 
of the country lies on the east side, where the limits of the hunt are 
bounded by the Pytchley country. The first recorded date in the 
history of the Atherstone is 1793, when Lord Talbot of Ingestre Hall 
sold his hounds to Mr. Lambton. The pack received its present 


name in Mr. Osbalderston’s time, when the kennels were moved to 
Witherley, where they now stand. The present master, Mr. Gerald 
H. Hardy of Merevale, Atherstone, has been in office since 1895, 
when he succeeded Mr, Oakley, who had hunted the pack for four- 
and-twenty years. 


Going off to fresh covert 


The Master of the Galway 
Blazers.—Among distinguished 
visitors who have been out with 
the Atherstone this season is 
Mr. Fred Poyser, master of the 
County Galway Hounds, gene- 
rally known as ‘‘the Galway 
Blazers.” Mr. Poyser is the 
second son of Mr. J. T. Poyser, 
who lives in Surrey. He was 
enticed to hounds in the Meynell 
country at the age of eight and 
has been hard at it ever since. 
Before going to Galway he used to hunt a private pack of 
harriers which he kept at Brentwood, Essex, and with which he 
showed some excellent sport. But fox-hunting is his real love, and 
when he offered his services to the County Galway Hounds—one of 
the hardest-riding hunts in Ireland—they were gladly accepted. 
Mr. Poyser is an ideal master. In the words of one of the oldest 
inhabitants of Galway, “he is a fine huntsman, a bold and dashing 
horseman, and one who will stand at nothing when hounds are 
running.” In his stables he keeps some of the best Irish-bred 
horses obtainable. His wife, Mrs. Fred Poyser, is equally keen. She 
also started hunting when eight years old with the Ormond and 
King’s County Hounds. Few horsewomen have such good hands 
and seat or such an eye for a country. It is a grand sight to see the 
master and his sporting wife putting the walls and banks behind 
them when there is a burning scent and hounds are driving along at 
their best pace over the fine old pastures of county Galway. 


The Cost of Fox-hunting.—It is certainly the experience of 
foxhunters in England that the cost of maintaining their favourite 
sport is on the increase rather than otherwise. Sixty years ago it 
could be done cheaper. Mr. Delmé Radcliffe, writing in 1838, put 
his expenses for hunting three days a week or seven days a fortnight 
in Hertfordshire at £1,885 per annum. It certainly could not be 
done for anything like that sum nowadays, In countries where the 
cost of maintaining the pack is defrayed by subscription of a 
minimum limit of 25 guineas from each member of the hunt the 
expenses of the master frequently range between £2,000 to £3,000 
for the season. Wealthy masters who, like the Duke of Beaufort, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and Lord Lonsdale, support the packs under their 


Coming through Brinklow Village 
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control entirely out of their own pocket do not get much change out 
of £5,000 every season. The lowest sum on which hounds can be 
run amounts to something like £600 a season for every day in the 
week a pack hunts. For three or four days hunting fifty couples of 
hounds must be kept, so that wherever more than two days a week 
are required the expenses must exceed £2,000 for the season. Then 
there are coverts to be rented, payments made for crops and fields 
damaged, and hundreds of other items of expenditure—from the 
45 note which the gamekeeper expects for every litter of cubs reared 
successfully to ‘the poultry fund,” which often amounts to £400—to 
be given to the farmers in an agricultural country. Altogether it 
has been roughly estimated that quite apart from the expenses of 
foxhunters individually the masters of foxhounds spend annually in 
England over £300,000, in Scotland £20,500, and in Ireland £67,000. 
After this who will say that hunting is not good for the country ? 


A Sporting Countess.—The Countess of Londesborough,. 
who has recently been entertaining the Prince of Wales, is a 
fine rider to hounds. Before her husband succeeded to the 
earldom, when she was Viscountess Raincliffe, she used to 
be constantly seen in the hunting field. She is very tall and 
fair with a good complexion and deep blue eyes. She is 
sister to the Earl of Westmorland and to Lady Margaret 
Spicer. Lord and Lady Londesborough have two sons, 
Viscount Raincliffe, the elder, being eleven, and one daughter, 
Lady Irene Denison, who is nearly thirteen. 


Poaching. — Partridge and grouse poaching, especially 
partridge poaching, is almost a 


“lost art.’ There is no moor 
or wood craft in it now. “It 
does not,” says a  contem- 


porary, “impose a lifelong study 
of the habits of game birds, to say 
nothing of the habits of game- 
keepers. The possession of cats’ 
eyes for solitary and silent work in 
the murkiest night, the patience of 
a Job, the cunning of a human 
fox, and a constitution of iron are 
not the necessary equipment of a 


George Whitmore, the huntsman, taking the hounds to cover 
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poacher in these days.” What is the cause of the decline of poach- 
ing? Well, the rural exodus to large towns has much to do with it, 
but the Ground Game Act has done more ; it has knocked the moral 
stuffing out of poaching. 


Hunting in France.—It will no doubt surprise a good many 
English sportsmen who are accustomed to laugh at the French idea 
of sport with its constant blowing of horns and many picturesque 
formalities to know that there are over 300 hunting establishments 
in France. The packs are privately owned and the fields consist of 
the people invited by the master to join in the sport. Some of the 
larger hunts keep as many as fifty or sixty couples of hounds, 
while some of the smallest only possess five or ten couples. Most 
French packs are used for ‘‘ mixed” sport. The same hounds will 
hunt hare one day, stag another, and fox another. In some districts. 
the packs hunt stag, boar, roe, and wolf. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER 


Week by Week. 


THE \ FARLER 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Mrs. Langtry’s Play.—Mrs. Langtry is 
a very clever woman. It was a stroke 
of genius to get their Majesties King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra and_ his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to attend a performance of Zhe Cross- 
ways which she and Mr. Hartley Manners 
have written together. It was announced 
somewhere that the performance was by 
“command,” but that was denied. It was 
ultimately semi-private, no money being 
taken at the doors. The seating arrange- 
ments of the house were placed in the hands 
of Mr. Ashton, who does all the King’s 
theatre-going business, and 
the King’s friends were 
largely represented, notably 
the Portuguese Minister, 
who occupied a box with 
Lady de Grey and Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild. 


The Critics.—Mrs. 
Langtry specially requested 
that no criticisms should be 
written. Thus one import- 
ant critic left at the end of 
the first act and one great 
daily sent a reporter. I 
failed to find any reference 
to the performance in the 
Times. The play was 
originally produced at Man- 
chester under the name of 
Virginia. 

The Play. —1I abstain 
from saying anything of the 
performance beyond this, 
that Mrs. Langtry is a very 


lucky woman. I should 
like here to emphasise what 
the Daily Telegraph 
pointed out, that while 
their Majesties came in 
good time their subjects 


scrambled to their seats in 
the dark during the first 
quarter of an hour in the 
first act, thus spoiling the 
enjoyment of other people. 
The consequence was that 
the greater part of the 
dialogue of the first act was 
quite missed by the bulk of 
the audience. I have 
referred elsewhere to Herr 
Strauss’s silent criticism of 
the manners of some people 
at the Queen’s Hall. Audiences in this 
country have a lot to learn; their Majesties 
must have felt that as they found hundreds of 
opera glasses levelled on them from all parts 
of the house. But perhaps they like it. 


The Coming Christmas Entertainments.— 
We are on the verge of Boxing Night and 
its dissipations. But ‘ pantomime” is not 
what it was. The capital has turned its back 
on it, Drury Lane excepted, and | doubt not that 
the day is coming when the provinces will 
greatly modify their Christmas scheme. One 


must not, of course, lose sight of the fact that 
the suburban theatres have drawn off ‘ panto- 
mime” from central London, but the drift of 
the tide is distinctly in favour of a prettier 
form of entertainment. 


Why not a Beautiful Christmas P—I have 
never been able to understand the popularity 
of the extreme vulgarity of pantomime. 
Christmas is the one occasion in all the year 
when everybody in this country goes to the 
play, and yet I am safe in saying that at no 
other period could one see so much that is 
dull and hideous. 


MISS PATTIE BROWN AS ‘‘ TWEENEY” 


In The Admirable Crichton at the Duke of York's, where she plays the part of the kitchen 
wench. When the party are cast on the desert island the social conditions are changed, and 


the Earl of Loam woos her 


We Miss the Vaudeville.—This year Mr. 
Barrie’s success has made it impossible for 
the Vaudeville people to mount a special 
Christmas entertainment after the fashion 
of Blue-bell in Fairyland which was so 
popular last year. I believe Mr. Seymour 
Hicks had worked out a scheme—his energy 
is overpowering—but we shall not see it at 
the Gattis’ pretty house in the Strand. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bourchier again comes 
up smiling with Water-Badies, and Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s A fairy Princess will 
also be put on. 
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A Chair of the Drama.— The university 
of Lambeth is the only university in this 
country which has a chair of the drama. 
There is, of course, no such university in 
existence, and yet the Morley Memorial College 
for working men and women in Waterloo Road 
is neither more nor less. The college arose 
out of the Coffee Music Halls Company, 
which (in 1880) took the “ Old Vic.” Before 
eight months had elapsed £2,800 was lost, 
but the honorary secretary, Miss Conns, who 
is still at her post as blithe as ever, formed a 
committee to carry it on as sub-tenants, and 
ever since it has been running. Gradually 
the theatre gave birth to 
the college which was en- 
dowed by the late Samuel 
Morley, whose name _ it 
bears, and the college is 
practically Lambeth’s uni- 
versity, an excellent educa- 
tional scheme being carried 
out. For instance, this 
season Mr. Holland Rose, 
the most recent biographer 
of Napoleon, has been 
delivering a course of his- 
torical lectures. 


The Cheapest Theatre 
in London.— The “Old 
Vic.” is the cheapest theatre 
in London. | Ballad and 
operatic concerts are given 
on Thursday evenings with 
a twopenny gallery; there 
are variety entertainments 
on Saturdays ; while a lec- 
ture followed by a miscel- 
laneous entertainment is 
given on Tuesdays (with a 
penny gallery). The whole 
thing is jolly (without liquor), 
for there is nothing goody- 
goody or mollycoddle about 
it. Iwas at a lecture there 
the other week and found a 
keenly interested audience. 


The ‘Old Vic.”—The 
house is historic. The 
foundation stone was laid 
on September 14, 1817, by 
Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, afterwards King of 
the Belgians, and it was 
opened on Whit Monday, 
1818, as the Royal Coburg 
Theatre with a wonderful 
drop scene representing Claremont and a 
curtain of sixty-three pieces of looking-glass 
enclosed in a gilt frame. All sorts of interest- 
ing people appeared at the Coburg, including 
Kean, Macready, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. German 
Reed, and Mr. G. V. Brooke. Paganini made 
his last English appearance here in 1834, and 
Nellie Farren her début in 1864. Many 
an actor now forgotten, in the language of 
Henry S. Leigh, “played the villain at the 
Vic.” It is an extremely interesting old 
place (with a very up-to-date structural stage) 
and is doing a great work, 
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MISS KITTY GORDON 
In The Girl from Kay's 


Miss Kitty Gordon.—Miss Kitty Gordon 
in Zhe Girl from Kay’s at the Apollo gets 
one of the “ plums” of that lively production 
in the waltz song, ‘‘Love at the door,” that 
she sings during one of the earlier scenes of 
the third act. Miss Gordon, who, by the way, 
changed her name—‘‘ simply for luck” as 
she says—from Miss Kitty Blades to Miss 
Kitty Gordon when she went on the stage 
last year, studied the piano for four years 
under Emil Sachs at Dresden. Since then 
she discovered that she has a voice, and 
getting an engagement from Mr. George 
Edwardes made her début as one of the 
English ladies in Sax Toy on tour at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, in the month of 
March last year. She has been studying 
singing diligently for the past three months 
under Madame Olivia Sconga with the result 
that she was given a singing part in 
The Girl from Kay’s. Since she went on 
the stage Miss Gordon—who belongs to 
Folkestone—has remained in the same 
management. She toured with A7¢/y Grey 
to understudy Miss Evie Greene, and came 
in the same capacity with that piece to the 
Apollo. .She appeared in the title-7é/e on 
four occasions, and again returned with it 
to the country to play the part nightly. Then 
came a rest, some study in singing, and 
The Girl from Kay’s. 


Miss Edna May on Tour.— I happen 
to have beenin Dublin some days ago,” writes 
a.correspondent, ‘‘ when Miss Edna May put 
in an appearance in Three Little Maids 
and received a very kindly reception. It was 
my first sight of this charming actress, who 
has had the reputation of being the most 
beautiful woman on the London stage, and 
she does not disappoint expectation, Chan- 
cellors have just taken this portrait of her in 
motor-car costume, in which she makes one 
of her entrances.” 


Motor Coats on the Stage.—A motor 
is an awkward thing to bring on toa stage, 
but there are plenty of indications of what a 
dealer in Euston Road calls ‘‘ motorities ”»—I 
wonder ifthe Vew English Dictionary has got 
the word. Thus at the Apollo the gorgeous 
Hoggenheimer (Mr. Edouin) appears in 
goggles and an enormous coat, while Miss 
Kitty Loftus wore a pretty motor dust coat in 
Naughty Nancy at the Savoy. 


Miss Marie Tempest as an Author.—-Mr. 
Frank Boyd sends me his Christmas number 
of the Pelican, a singularly bright sixpenny- 
worth. Reminiscences of some of our actors 
make excellent reading. Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
tells of his boyish admiration for Miss Kate 
Vaughan and of his purchase as a boy of a 
bunch of violets to fling to her on the stage. 
Miss Marie Tempest records the many quaint 
appeals that come to her :— 


Just the other day I received a tear-bedimmed letter 
signed, ‘‘ A Pore Widow, with twins to support, who dyed 
young.’’? The same post brought an impassioned appeal 
(I'm sure it was written ina passion the writing was so 
awful) for pecuniary assistance from a gentleman who 
declared that he had played with me in King Lear at the 
Lyceum, and who, ‘‘ for the sake of old days,’ &c. ‘Yet 
the fact that I never played either at the Lyceum or in 
King Lear mattered not at all. And a third begins, ‘‘ This 
is penned on a bed of sickness, from which I am not 
expected to recover unless I am in a position to obtain an 
immediate and continuous supply of oysters and cham- 
pagne, which must be dry the doctor says.’’ Just one 
more, and I’ve done. It is a six-sheet letter, thickly 
covered with hieroglyphics, and signed, ‘‘ Paralysed from 
Birth.”’ I felt inclined to recommend the writer to apply to 
Messrs. Barnum and Bailey, but I didn’t. 


A Vanished Savoyard.—Mr. Jones Hewson 
is dead. Good news had come from time to 
time from him in Australia that he was 
making progress towards recovery of health. 
Mr. Hewson was married four years ago to 
Miss Brenda Gibson, who was for a long time 
a member of Sir Henry Irving’s company at 
the Lyceum, in the provinces, and on the 


Chancelior 


IN| MOTOR COSTUME 
In Three Little Maids on tour 


MISS EDNA MAY 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS KITTY LOFTUS 


In a stage motor-car costume 


famous actor’s American tours. Miss Gibson 
went with her husband to Australia, where she 
had been a popular actress before she came to 
London. She was recently playing on tour as 
a leading member of the company of her 
relative, Mr. Robert Brough, who has been 
for many years one of the most popular 
Australian managers. 


A Story about Mr. Waller.—Mr. Lewis 
Waller had not long ago an amusing proof of 
the fact that he is still held pleasantly in remem- 
brance by some of the humblest emfloyés of the 
theatre who assisted in a production in which 
he was engaged in his almost salad days. 
Very early in his career—it must have been 
in the middle eighties—he was acting at the 
Strand in a play called Jack in the Box. His 
part was Roy Carlton, and in one scene a 
good many supers were employed, several of 
whom worked ordinarily in Covent Garden 
market. A little while ago Mr. Waller had 
occasion to go through the market, and as he 
passed by one of the shops a man touched his 
hat and said, “ Morning, Mr. Roy Carlton.” 
It was one of the men who had been in the 
piece, and though some fifteen or sixteen 
years had elapsed he had not forgotten the 
name of the character played by the favourite 
actor, In this respect the man differs from 
most of the actors themselves, for they seem 
to have a remarkable difficulty in recalling the 
names of parts, and they not infrequently 
forget even important engagements which 
they have held during their career. 


“ Water-Babies.” —To-morrow afternoon, 
the 18th, has been fixed as the date on 
which Mr. Bourchier will produce Water- 
Babies, adapted from Charles Kingsley’s 
famous book by Mr. Rutland Barrington with 
music by Frederick Rosse and additional 
numbers by Albert Fox and the late Alfred 
Cellier. It will be played every following 
afternoon during the Christmas holidays. In 
consequence of this arrangement the special 
matinées of The Bishop’s Move are suspended 
for the present. Jy Lady Virtue, however, 
will be played every evening as usual. It was 
performed for the fiftieth time on Saturday, 


Miss Ida Rene.—I would call attention to 

the appearance of Miss Ida Rene at the 

Tivoli. Miss Rene is by far the most culti- 

_ vated singer we have had in the music halls. 
for some time. 
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“Beauty” in a Glasgow Pantomime——Miss Zena Dare. 


Bassano 


Miss Zena Dare, though very young, has already been in three pantomimes, beginning with The Babes in the Wood at the Coronet three years ago, going the following 
Christmas to the Theatre Royal, Manchester, for Little Red Riding Hood, and last year playing third girl at Edinburgh. She plays Beauty in the pantomime at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, this year 
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English Violinists on the Continent. — 
The Misses Carnegie-Prior, who made their 
first appearance in London at the Promenade 
Concerts held in the Queen’s Hall in October, 
when they played the concerto in B minor by 
Spohr for two violins and orchestra, were the 
only English pupils of the famous Hungarian 
master, Professor Jacques Moritz Griin. It was 
the first time that Spohr’s concerto had been 
performed in England with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and the piece had probably not 
been heard since it was played many years 
ago by Joachim and Wieniawski. On leaving 
Vienna they settled for a time in Roumania, 
where they played on many occasions before 
Queen Elizabeth of Roumania (Carmen Sylva), 
who favoured them with an introduction to 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria ; they received 
the honour of a command to play before her 
Majesty at Balmoral in 1899. The Misses 
Carnegie-Prior on leaving Roumania settled 
for a time in Scotland. 


A Young English Pianist.— 
Mr. E. MHoward-Jones, who 
appeared with such success as solo 
pianist at the first of the four 
vocal recitals announced by Mr. 
Francis Harford, is a young 
Englishman who is rapidly win- 
ning his way to the front. He 
made his d@édzz here on his return 
from Germany in March last, since 
when he has been playing in 
London and the provinces re- 
peatedly. As a boy of fourteen he 
entered the Royal College of 
Music as a scholar, studying under 
Franklin Taylor, and won, among 
other prizes, the Hopkinson gold 
medal for pianoforte playing. 
Then he became a pupil of a 
master with whom he remained 
three years, at the end of which 
term he determined under the 
advice of Eugene d’Albert to 
study abroad. The latter sent him 
to Jedliczka in Berlin, and at the 
end of last year Mr. Howard-Jones 
had at last the honour of lessons 
from Eugene d’Albert himself, who 
predicted great things for him. 


A New Singer.—A new singer 
was introduced at the St. James’s 
Hall Ballad Concert on Satur- 
day week in the shape of Miss 
Carmen Hill. Miss Hill, who 
opened with the flower song from 
Faust, shows a strong dramatic 
instinct which shone through the 
ballad atmosphere of the concert. 
You can hear every word she pro- 
nounces and her voice is clear 
and young. Miss Hill, furthermore, has a 
very attractive appearance, and I \prophesy 
for her a successful career. 


A “Tone Poem” and the Enthusiasm it 
has Created. — The production of Herr 
Strauss’s tone poem, Zz Heldenleben, at the 
Queen’s Hall on December 6 was a distinct 
triumph. The. place was simply packed, 
partly in anticipation of the return of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood. It was, however, Herr 
Strauss’s opportunity, for although some of 
the audience got weary of his work and began 
to drop out at intervals—a characteristic piece 
of native rudeness which Herr Strauss criti- 
cised by turning round—the great work made 
a deep impression on the audience as a whole. 
It is impossible to speak dogmatically of such 


In the Concert-Room, 


a work after hearing it only once, but its 
power is unmistakable, and a tyro would note 
the extraordinary ingenuity with which Herr 
Strauss has supplied every instrument in his 
orchestra with something to do. 


What it Means.— 2in Heldenleden is the 
story of the (generic) hero’s life told in terms 
of music which takes a unique form. He 
traces the hero’s career through the whole 
gamut of struggle, his battlefield being illus- 
trated by a wonderful display of drum music 
and his antagonists by the most grotesque 
gruntings of two tubas. Linx Heldenleben, 
which had been rehearsed no fewer than ten 
times by Mr. Wood, has come to stay, although 
I am afraid that form of Herr Strauss’s music, 


THE MISSES CARNEGIE-PRIOR 


written for verse which is to be recited, has 
very little chance in this country, for here the 
literary and music public are to a great extent 
entirely divorced, the bathos of letters being 
reached in our modern ballads. 


Madame Therese Carreno.—What a 
superb artist Madame Therese Carreno is. 
When I saw her at the Queen’s Hall the other 
afternoon she impressed everybody by her 
delicate artistry. She is a handsome woman of 
middle age whose black hair has gone some- 
what white. Without show she absolutely 
mastered her audience. Madame Carrenois a 
Venezuelan by birth. She plays Tschai- 
kowsky with rare sympathy, and she is excel- 
lent in Rubinstein, with whom she was on 
terms of friendship. 
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Ysaye and Busoni.—I am very glad that 
Ysaye and Busoni have joined hands together 
again. I ama very great admirer of Busoni, 
who does some things exceedingly well. He 
is half Italian and half German, and the 
blending of the characteristics of the two 
countries has mellowed the effects of each in 
their separate individualities. I think that a 
great deal of nonsense is spoken of one pianist 
over another, for after a certain point the 
great majority of professional pianists of any 
reputation at all have reached such a high 
level of mere mechanical brilliance that it 
is very difficult to say of the region that lies 
beyond whether one after all is so much 
superior to another. 


Paderewski in an Audience.—Paderewski 
is sometimes an interested spectator at the 
Symphony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. He 
occupies a very unconspicuous seat at the back 
of the first circle placed almost exactly in the 
middle. Mrs. Henry J. Wood, 
on the other hand, always occupies 
a seat in the back row of the 
circle almost on a level with her 
husband’s right hand. One of the 
most devoted attenders at the 
Queen’s Hall is Sir Ernest Clarke, 
the secretary of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. He is enthusiastic 
about music, and in the course of 
his peregrinations among country 
houses he has many opportunities 
of seeing old-fashioned musical 
instruments. Baron de Reuter is 
also a great frequenter of Mr. 
Newman’s excellent concerts. 


The Broadwood Concerts.— 
The Chappells have long been 
responsible for the Ballad Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall. The Booseys 
run the London Ballad Concerts. 
The Erards have concerts in the 
Albert Hall, and Broadwoods are 
to the front with a series which 
is unique in its way. The fourth 
concert, which takes place to- 
morrow, introduces us to Madame 
Soldat, the violinist, Miss Mathilde 
Verne at the piano, Dr. Alan 
Gray at the organ, and Mr. Lane 
Wilson and Miss Edith Kirkwood 
as soloists. 


Mr. Ernest Newton. — Mr. 
Ernest Newton, whose _ song, 
‘* Ailsa Mine,” seems to have lost 
none of its popularity with age, 
is one of the most genial of 
composers. He is a Cambridge 
man and was for several years 
musicmaster at the Grocers’ 
School, Hackney. Many a time 1 have in- 
vaded that region amid the December fog to 
hear the boys give a performance of one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, and on all 
occasions under his baton they did so well 
that they might have been professionals, 
Mr. Newton is chojrmaster at one of the 
most musical West-end churches. 


The Return of Sousa.—Sousa is coming, 
for he opens at the Queen’s Hall on 
January 2, giving a series of fourteen concerts. 
Sousa quite astonished London on his last 
visit although he did not capture the musical 
purists. Since then we have had imitations of 
him galore, the most notable being Miss Louie 
Freear in A Chinese Honeymoon and Miss 
Fay (his own countrywoman) at the Empire. 
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Born November 24, 1713 


Went to Jesus College, 
July 6, 1733. 

Became vicar of Sutton-in-the-Forest, 
August 24, 1738. 


Cambridge, 


Married Miss Lumley, March 30, 1741. 


ENE time since I made a pilgrim- 
age to Coxwold and stayed at 
Shandy Hall. Not many persons out 
of Yorkshire know where Coxwold 
is. The basic point—I borrow the 
adjective from America which is as 
inventive of useful words as of 
other things — for reaching Cox- 
wold is York, of whose minster 
Sterne was a prebendary and in 
whose pulpit he many a time preached. 
Well, I stayed at Shandy Hall, 
in that pleasant village at the foot of 
the Hambleton Hills. It is a charm- 
ing spot, and Sterne’s home still 
remains very much as he left it when 
he made ‘his last journey by road to 
London to die in Bond Street. Needless to 
add there were no express trains from York in 
those days, and poor Sterne’s means of loco- 
motion was his ever-familiar and somewhat 
rickety post-chaise. 

Coxwold lies distant from York some 
eighteen miles. Stillington and Sutton-in-the- 
Forest; where he also officiated 
for many years before going to 
Coxwold, lie in almost a 
direct line south from it. At 
Coxwold as. its vicar the 
latter part of Sterne’s com- 
paratively short life was 
passed among his books (as 
he tells us), in the intervals 
of work amusing himself with 
painting, fiddling, dining out, 
and telling stories, all the 
time wrestling with ill-health 
and other evils of life, greatly 
aided in the uphill contest by 
mirth, “being firmly  per- 
suaded” (as he wrote) “that 
every time a man smiles, but 
much more so when he 
laughs, he adds something to 
the fragment of life.” These 


STERNE’S LITTLE STUDY 
at Shandy Hall. 


The furniture is all modern 


Where Sterne wrote 


Which he humorously named ‘Shandy Hall.” 
the house nearest to the six-barred gate on the right of the picture 


THE REV. LAURENCE STERNE, M.A. 
From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


little wainscotted rooms where I write must 
have resounded pretty frequently m thinks 


with Mr. Sterne’s rather too boisterous 
merriment, and especially when his great 
friends stepped over from the Priory and 
elsewhere to dinner. My excellent landlady, 
neat and thrifty Yorkshire housewife, good 


STERNE’S HOUSE AT COXWOLD 


cook, pleasant to converse with, attentive in 
everything pertaining to one’s comfort—this 
good lady shows me the remains of a 
corpulent and once noble bottle that seems to 
recall the days of Yorick and Shandy Hall. 
That bottle must have once held a good jorum 
of liquor, probably of burgundy or port ; and 
one likes to fancy it was “cracked” over a 
good story. Sterne ought to have been a 
French abbé of the pre-revolutionary period, 
or shall we say chaplain to a regiment of 
dragoons? 

The village of Coxwold stands on a gently 
rising hill. At the foot a farm, the village 
well, the blacksmith’s forge, and a small 
old-fashioned village inn with thatched roof 
and large painted signboard (it looks more 
like a hatchment) on its whitewashed front, 
displaying the Fauconberg arms with the 
motto, “Bonne et belle assez.” A stout 
elm tree stands over against it in the 
middle of the road. At the top of the hill 
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“A Sentimental Journey.” 


His study is in the portion of 


THE TATLER 


Finished twenty-six chapters of Tristram 
Shandy on March 26, 1759. 

Moved to Coxwold in 
of 17 

Commenced A Sentimental Journey in 
1767. 
Died in London, March 18, 1768. 


the summer 


stands the church. Midway between 
the two on either side of the road is 
a row of spruce little cottages—what 
shall we say ?—forty or fifty in all. 
Such is Coxwold as one takes it in at 
a glance. Its great charms are its 
neatness and its old English aspect ; 
it seems to possess nothing of to-day. 
Its almshouse, dating from 1662, is 
very old, what was till lately its. 
vicarage is very old, its church very 
old, its inn very old, and its cottages. 
the same. 

The interesting weather-beaten 
cottage, humorously named by Sterne 
‘* Shandy Hall,” with its moss-coveied 
flag roof and gable ends, its tiny low- 
pitched rooms and tiled kitchen, its prim. 
little garden and farm outhouses—this ideal 
seventeenth-century relic of old England 
undoubtedly gave birth to Uncle Toby,, 
Corporal Trim, the Widow Wadman, Dr. Slop, 
and the others. 

It fits well with our present humour, since 
we have journeyed so far to 
gratify a long-cherished 
whim, that we should try and 
recall a passage or two in 
Sterne’s life at Shandy Hall. 
The modern man of letters 
with his splendid and spacious. 
library might very well find 
this meagre Shandean study 
suggestive of a receptacle for 
literary lumber. Lacking 
alike in length, breadth, and 
height it is in size not much. 
more than a mere closet in 
which a man of any stature 
would find it difficult to stand 
upright. It impresses one, 
however, with a sense of cosi-- 
ness such as invites to pen and 
paper, a little room, in fact, 
where a man might write. 


STERNE’S CHAIR 
Which was formerly in the study shown opposite 


THE TATLER 


“T am as happy as a prince 
at Coxwold,” wrote Sterne, 
“and I wish you could see 
in how princely a manner I 
live; ’tis a land of plenty. 
I sit down alone” (his wife 
and daughter at the date of 
this letter, June 7, 1767, were 
in France or Italy) “to veni- 
son, fish, and wild fowl or 
a couple of fowls or ducks 
with curds, strawberries and 
cream, and all the simple plenty 
which a rich valley (under 
Hambleton Hills) can produce, 
with a clean cloth on my table 
and a bottle of wine on, my 
right hand to drink your health. 
I have an hundred hens and 
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to Coxwold in 1760. But in 
1759 he had already published 
at York two vo'umes of Z¥zs- 
tram Shandy. He was 
Coxwold’s vicar, therefore, for 
eight years, and first entered 
upon the story which brought 
him notoriety probably at 
Stillin; ton or York. Coxwold, 
however, was the place of his 
choice, and it was there, as 
we have said, he penned the 
best part of his well-known 
story and also that charming 
English classic, A Senti- 
mental Journey. 

In its last line we recognise 
the pathos of the inscription. 
It is the old, old story— 


THE PULPIT IN COXWOLD CHURCH 


From which Sterne preached 


chickens about my yard, and nota 
parishioner catches a hare or a 
rabbit or a trout but he brings it 
as an offering to me.” 

The lines of the Rev. Lau- 
rence were fallen unto him in 
pleasant places when by the grace 
of Lord Fauconberg he entered 
upon the incumbency of Coxwold. 
But like many another man he 
was not content with the gifts 
Dame Fortune brought him. He 
must needs go writing novels 
instead of attending to his clerical 
duties and patiently awaiting a 
canonry or other dignified prefer- 
ment in York Minster, where 
undoubtedly he might have 
preached excellent and eloquent 
sermons to the Very Rev. Dean 
Fountayne and cathedral clergy. 

There is a small stone tablet 
over the door of Shandy Hall 
reminding the by-passer that 
“Here dwelt Laurence Sterne, 
many years incumbent of Coxwold. 
Here he wrote Zristram Shandy 
and The Sentimental Journey. 
He died in London in 1768, aged 
55 years.” Like some other 
memorials of Sterne th's, perhaps, 
is a little inexact. Sterne came 


Mon | power Yorich 
Near ty this Place 
Leyes the Bedy of 


THE REVEREND LAURENCE STERNEAM | 


Dyed March 7341768. 
"Aged 8s Years! 
yale 


Akt Mottiter (opr quinfeant! 
0 


I'm Gound head, warm hearted breait humave. 


Unfutlyil worthaed fool without fain: 
If mental pow’ca could ever juitty claim, 
“he well wor tribute, of tirmmortal fame 


STENNExaxTIIE MAN who with gijentie ttre 


Mew chen rsuriaitt follies far and wide, 
that thong keeneft i 


Wes } a ithoot him? Ridiculd, abuxd, 
MemoRY OF. Bag Oe pare ear yy aah : 
THE REY LAURENCE STERNE, M.A, 1 i i ha oa 
RECTOR oF Coxswoutn, YORKSHIRE. : Sees : 
SORM MOVEMBER 24.1713, 
DIED MARCH 18.1766," 


THE CELERRAT 
ATED AUTHOR 


. _TRISTRAM SHANDY” 
. Ano. 
THE SENTIMENTAL JOURKEY" 


WORK: 
ea ah UNSURPASSED iy 


fT 
omic Wi EVER 


THE i 
WAS Cheaweg Te nSTON 
“$ 
“emo SER 
“URCTEO THE page 
its TEAM BORDER PY 


1893, 


STERNE’S GRAVE 
In St. George's burying ground in the Bayswater Road 
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THE CHANCEL OF COXWOLD CHURCH 


Showing the altar rails and Fauconberg monuments 


‘anitas, vanilatum, omnia 

nitas. Sterne’s fame as an 
author took him no further than a 
neglected grave in the corner of 
a London burial ground, now 
happily turned to better uses. 
For many years it was without 
even a common gravestone to mark 
the place where he was _ buried. 
This long-time neglect of Sterne’s 
many and influential friends, to 
say nothing of his wife and 
daughter, was at length remedied 
by two strangers, “‘ Brother 
Masons” as they style themselves. 
All that we know of them is their 
initials, ‘‘ W. and S” 

The character of poor Sterne 
would hardly to-day be termed 
“high and irreproachable” if we 
consider it from the standpoint 
of his profession as a priest. His 
worst fault was that he was cver 
ordained ; he was far too merry 
for the office of clergyman. He 
was too much the man of the 
world, although to read his 
published sermons one might be 
disposed to hold exactly to the 
contrary. Some of these are suffi- 
ciently eloquent and may be 
classed among his best work. 
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WHEN 


4 W8 refuse to marry her ! ” exclaimed Sir 

Charles Waldegrave, his dark eyes 
glowing with passion as, stopping in his walk, 
he turned to face his rebellious son. ‘* What 
do you want? Eva Grantholm is beautiful. 
Her face and figure are perfect. That she 
is wealthy should be no disadvantage in the 
eyes of your father’s son. Egad, Harvey,” he 
added somewhat more mildly, “when you 
have come to my years, the age of discretion 
for a Waldegrave, you will understand that a 
substantial bank balance is not the least asset 
in many a fair lady’s claim to beauty.” 

“Not in my eyes,” retorted Harvey 
Waldegrave. ‘“ When I choose a wife I shall 
certainly not consult her banker before I allow 
my heart to throb for her.” 

Sir Charles curled his lips superciliously, 
but his voice betrayed his anxiety as he 
replied, “‘Am I to understand from your re- 
mark that your heart is already in the throb- 
bing state, that the lady is already found ? 
If sol warn you that in this matter I have 
made my stand. Either you marry Eva 
or—I need not put the threat in words. 
I have no wish to quarrel with you, Harvey,” 
he added somewhat sadly, “but I love the 
home that I was born in and it has pleased 
me to see my sentiments shared by you. It 
would kill me to see the place in strangers’ 
hands, to know that you would not be its 
master, would not hold the place a Walde- 
grave has always occupied in Bradlington. 
This is what your refusal means to me—to 
you. That my follies, my extravagances, 
vcall them by what name you will, have 
brought our fortunes to this pass does not 
‘help to make the matter less bitter to me.” 

Harvey’s handsome face softened. 

“The very reason you have given, dad, is 
the one which impels me to pursue the course 
“which I have chosen. Practically penniless, 
possessed of nothing but an honourable name, 
I shall not stoop to sully it by bartering it for 
money. With regard to your other question, 
although Ido not think you put it seriously, 
so far I have seen no girl with whom I would 
wish to share that name.” 

His words appeared to afford his father 
»satisfaction, for laying his hand upon his 
son’s arm he said pleasantly, ‘‘ Until then 
the threat I made just now is held in reserva- 
tion, and, perhaps, before that time the 
discretion I spoke of may have come.” 

“You condemn me to a long course of 
celibacy, dad,” laughed Harvey, ‘‘if I have to 
~wait till your age.” 

“My age! You speak as if I were a rival 
to Methuselah. I was forty-nine last March, 
and do not feel a day older than when I was 
the age you will be next month. Egad, boy, 
if you dare to tease me about my age I may 
enter myself for the matrimonial stakes 
against you and back myself to carry off the 
prize.” 

“ So far as I am concerned,” retorted Har- 
vey, his eyes twinkling with merriment, ‘‘ you 
would have no cause to fear, but even suppos- 
ing we were both to run, who knows what the 
lady might have to say? Her feelings would 
have to be consulted. Beauty and money, the 
combination, as you say, is peerless. She may 
«know her value and not let herself be won.” 
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THE HEART IS YOUNG. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By D. Lechmere Anderson. 


Sir Charles gazed amusedly at his hand- 
some son. 

“Upon my word, Harvey, were I to close 
my eyes! might wonder if you were my son. 
A Waldegrave ! When I was your age every 
girl was to be won.” 

“T challenge you to win her,” answered 
Harvey smiling. He believed that Sir Charles 
was jesting and was well pleased to find the 
conversation which had begun so ominously 
brought to an end so pleasantly. 

The tone of his voice nettled Sir Charles, 
but he allowed no sign of irritation to escape 
him, 

“At my age undoubtedly it will be a 
sacrifice, but with an undutiful son who abso- 
lutely refuses to aid me I shall have to make 
it and pursue the matter to an end. What 
that end may be thirty days will prove ; but 
come, Harvey, it is time to dress for dinner. 
The thought of what | have embarked upon 
will make it a pleasure tome. Old as I am 
I will let you see that I have not forgotten 
how to woo. The lesson may be useful to 
you.” 

The dinner gong had sounded. Impatiently 
Sir Charles fretted about the room, for young 
as he considered himself he had reached an 
age when dinner becomes an important event 
in the daily round of life. 

“ See if Miss Grantholm is coming, Mary,” 
he began querulously when the door was 
thrown open and Eva was ushered in. His 
sentence ended abruptly in a scarcely restrained 
exclamation of admiration. A beautiful girl, 
Eva Grantholm knew the importance of dress, 
and she had chosen the one she wore with the 
utmost carefulness. 

“T am afraid I am late,” she said with a 
smile to Sir Charles, which instantly caused 
any recollection of his late impatience to dis- 
appear, ‘ but if you will forgive me | shall 
make amends in future.” 

He drew her arm through his, and as 
Harvey followed with his sister he failed 
to catch his father’s answer; evidently it 
pleased her for she laughed merrily, but 
pleasant as the laugh was it jarred on Harvey. 

Somewhat discontentedly he took his place 
opposite her at the square table, but sullen- 
ness was not a natural attribute of his, and 
throwing it off he endeavoured to talk on 
topics likely to interest her ; but although Eva 
answered frankly she made no effort to pursue 
the subjects, but turned at once to Sir Charles 
and listened with sparkling eyes to his discursive 
stories of the days when he was in the Guards. 

A quite unusual frown marred Harvey’s face 
as dinner ended. Sir Charles, with old- 
fashioned gallantry, opened the door for 
Miss Grantholm, and laying his hand on his 
heart bowed deeply as he did so. 

Sir Charles’s face was beaming as he 
resumed his chair. Filling his glass he held 
it in the air. 

“Miss Grantholm, Harvey. A Voutrance, 
my boy,” he added merrily as he placed the 
empty glass upon the table. 

“A Poutrance,” cried Harvey mockingly. 

“You mean to enter for the prize,” 
cried Sir Charles, but his voice showed no 
enthusiasm, 
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“T did not say so,” retorted Harvey coldly, 
though his pulse was running at twenty over 
normal rate. “In the meantime you have the 
advantage, and——” 

“T mean to keep it,” said Sir Charles dryly 
as the sound of the music reaching them he 
left the room. 

Harvey lingered over his wine. 

“The mere fact that I am practically 
penniless debars me from wooing her,” he 
muttered gloomily. 

Sir Charles had left the door ajar, and the 
pure tones of a rich contralto voice were borne 
into the room. An ardent lover of music, 
Harvey listened entranced; then, unable 
to keep away, he in his turn entered the 
drawing-room, to find his father hanging 
over Miss Grantholm and urging her to sing 
again. 

Day after day passed and Sir Charles was 
constantly at Eva’s side, while Harvey studi- 
ously tried to avoid her company, but without 
avail. Her laugh in the garden, her voice 
in the hall, irresistibly drew him to her side. 
He knew he loved her, that no other woman 
could occupy the place she had taken in his 
affections, but he feared his love was hope- 
less and steeled himself to regard her as 
his future stepmother. The thought made 
his blood curdle, but a word, a smile, from 
her was sufficient to make hope rise within 
him, and for the time being he would forget 
his father’s more successful wooing. 

With such a word and smile she greeted 
him one afternoon when he found her seated 
in the garden. She made room for him by 
her side, but somehow conversation seemed 
to fail them. 

“T hope you have enjoyed your visit,” he 
said lamely, for she was leaving on the 
morrow. ‘ We shall miss you.” 

‘Tam glad of that,” she answered hesi- 
tatingly, “for your father has asked me 
to——” She paused abruptly, and a dainty 
blush rose to her cheeks; but Harvey’s face 
had suddenly become white and strained. 

“Has asked you to——?” he repeated, 
his voice trembling. 

“To come back again,” she said with a 
little nervous laugh, ‘and I have promised to 
come—that is if you and Mary will be glad to 
have me.” 

Her eyes were fastened on the ground, but 
she stole a hasty glance at him and saw the 
misery upon his face. 

“My father has asked you to return ; does 
that mean ”—he hesitated to ask the question 
which was life or death to him—‘“ that some- 
one here has gained your love ?” 

It was not the question she had expected 
him to ask, and her face was almost as pale 
as his as she forced her lips to answer. The 
word came faintly, feebly, but Harvey heard 
it and it was “ Yes.” 

He had been holding his stick with both 
hands across his bent knee, and although the 
strong wood broke in half his face showed no 
sign of the pain which cut his heart. 

“Tt. is far too cold for sitting out of doors,” 
sounded Sir Charles’s voice from twenty yards 
away. Before Eva could stop him Harvey 
had leaped to his feet and joined his father. 
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So you have gained the prize,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘Allow me to congratulate you. 
Beauty and money, youth and love, a prize 
worth winning.” 

Sir Charles stared at him with undisguised 
astonishment. 

“ What does this pleasantry mean?” he 
whispered angrily, looking with guilty eyes to 
where Eva sat. Then, placing his arm through 
Harvey’s; he led him out of earshot. 

“You conceal your joy admirably,” con- 
tinued Harvey sneeringly. 

“ What joy ?” asked Sir Charles, fearing 
his son’s reason had been suddenly affected. 

“You need not conceal it, Miss Grantholm 
has just told me that she has accepted you.” 

“The deuce she has!” exclaimed Sir 
Charles, blushing under ‘the tan of active 
service. ‘An hour ago she told me no, 
decidedly.” 

“She refused you !” cried Harvey, hardly 
believing that he heard aright, “yet she is 
coming back.” 

“Miss Grantholm has the good sense not 
to allow my mistimed proposal to stand 
between her and your sister’s friendship ; she 


Our Fifth Double 


RULES ‘FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed. 


to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, ze. answers to the twelfth 
acrostic (dated December 17) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, De- 
cember 29. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


knows I am a gentleman and will not pre- 
sume again.” 

“ But—she said—that you—that someone 
here had won her love,” stammered Harvey, 
his blushes rising like a schoolgirl’s, ‘Are 
you sure you have not misunderstood her ?” 

Sir Charles smiled grimly. : 

“She made it very clear.” Then his lips 
relaxed into a well-pleased smile, “ You 
love her, Harvey. Love makes one cowardly, 
but were I in your shoes I should require no 
incentive from my father to send me to 
the woman who has confessed her love 


for me.” 


Without a word Harvey left his father’s 
side and ten seconds later he had found Eva 
still seated where he had left her. 

“My father has sent me back to you,” he 
said gently, and as he spoke he took her hand 
in his. She made no effort to withdraw it 
and his courage rose. : 

“You told me someone had won your 
heart, the heart which I would give my life to 
win. My fears told me that all hope of 
happiness for me was dead, but now I have 
come back to ask you if you spoke the truth— 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Fifth Series) 


NAPOL 
RUM 


DAVEY nH 
4 


EO 
Pik 
iT 

RO Gee 

2. ‘*Ohio'' cannot be accepted. The Acrostic Editor 

thinks that many solvers would find the index to a school 

atlas very useful for geographical questions. 4. ‘‘Toot”’ 

is accepted. 6. ‘‘Romans"' is accepted; ‘‘ Reviews '’ is 

not because the writers in question did not write reviews 
but novels. 


Solvers are most strongly advised not to post later than 
Saturday morning. 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Fifth Series) 


Befits the season. 


. Old clerk, not island, but deduct the “ ey." 

. Great lord or cottage pronounced differently. 

. County or Irish ruffian minus ‘a."’ 

. Reversed, less son and gold and tabard gay. 

. Gold did he give, but that gold did not thrive. 

. Halve lovely town where Hadrian loved to live. 
Boil bridge in wine to keep from rust, old man? ! ! 
Here lily maid's dramatic route began. 


Palace of Peter in days that have been, 
And river flowed where now it is not seen. 


COIN ANEwW DH 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count 
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Acrostic Prize 


.Normanhaugh, 
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to tell you that I love you. Darling, I have- 
loved you from the moment I saw you.” 

“Yet you said you would not stoop to woo: 
me, that your name should not be sullied by 
sharing it with me,” she said, but there was. 
no anger in her tone. 

“What nonsense is this, Eva? Who has. 
dared to credit me with such an insult to: 
you?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Tt is useless to deny it. I heard you and’ 
your father talking ; I heard you say the words. 
you now so indignantly deny.” 

In an instant it came back to him. 

“T forgot,” he said sadly, ‘but if you 
heard you know; ny reason. My love has. 
made me forget lack of fortune. I had no- 
right to speak.” 

“Tt is no lack in my eyes,” she whispered 
tenderly. 

Forgetting all else save that she loved him 
his arm passed round her and he pressed _his- 
lips to hers, 

“T meant to teach you both a lesson,” she: 
whispered ten minutes later, “ but you have: 
taught the teacher what it is to love.” 


Competition. 


Correct answers have been received from—Aylwards,. 
Avery, Alstrumeria, Aar, Amenartas, Amy, Ashbury, 
Antonio, Admanor, Atcho, Amherst, Amsi, Ave, Aya- 
canora, Atta, Alex, Almeria, Aat, Arnim, Aglu, Adam, 
Abracadabra, Aston, Aenea, Aredane, Aspiring, Aarons- 
rod, Beefers, Bones, Burman, Bea, Bogey, Berth, 
Boveen, Burfran, Balgolf, Barum, Bedrock, Blindgift, 
Buddo, Bishke, Bhong, Bonito, Bentrovato, Bonaccord,. 
Bairnie, Baccarat, Blacktag, Braemar, Billum, Bydana, 
Barnby, Buffalo, Barney, Banshee, Babu, Blackie,. 
Cardo, Charter-party, Cornuto, Coffi, Cudwall, Cob,.- 
Chunar, Cambria, Candid, Chums, Carinthia, Coco, 
Calpe, Charley-boy, Codling, Cynica, Canadienne,. 
Chitchat, Cetege, Chloe, Cuthbert, Chippie, Chinka, 
Coomor, Cass, Dolittle, Dohumo, Deveron, Dawker, 
Droit, Depot, Dugli, Decem, Daddy, Dodo, Dodge,. 
Dodie, Devonia, Darkie, Dingo, Dawn, Donna, Dahlia, 
Dobyn, Ercles, Edina, Elbouz, Etheldreda, Eblow,. 
Ellhay, Eitak, Eilia, Eden, Elma, Ellart, Evilo, Elstree,. 
Eitnua, Evergreen, Essendon, Florodora, Ferret, Fortiter,. 
Firefly, Golo, Gipsy, Guessaright, Giengol, Gogo, 
Guernsey, Golliwog, Guffim, Grampian, Gertrude,. 
Grappler, Hopeful, Haskell, Herminia, Hibernia,. 
Hyffu, Herb, Hyenna, Heath, Haiya, Heckle, Ivry,. 
Inverloddon, Ibby, Ignota, Intombi, Irene, _Isis,- 
Iolanthe, Judy, Japanese, Jinko, Juliet, Jackjill, Jap, 
Jako, Kispig, Keys, Keb, Kavy, Kawker, Khyum, Ko,. 
Kinbuck, Lorelei, Locomobile, Lavram, Lud, Libys, 
Lav, Leafrule, Loftus, Leslie, Lybis, Lombardisme, 
Lambro, Lanrie, Morna, Maxwell, Marand, Mummer,. 
Mourino, Monachus, Minerva, Motorcar, Madcap, Manor,. 
Major, Minorca, Needals, Nick, Nimble, Noreen,. 
Norvic, Norna, Nutcombe, Nibs, 
Natas, Needle, Novara, Novice, Owen, Ooloo, Ogowe,- 
Odnil, Oubit, Oldcleeve, Otway, Ouard, Outsider, Oh- 
girls, Ovinus, Paris, Pharaoh, Piffle, Piebald, Primrose, 
Perhaps, Parasol, Patchie, Persevere, Pingpong, Porcu- 
pine, Pippip, Paddy, Polyanthus, Polla, Phunga, Queenie,. 
Quondam, Reel, Ronin, Ronsau, Robin, Rake, Rita, 
Redun, Rukta, Retsim, Rockaway, Ranelagh, Raff, Rajah,. 
Roma, Rabbithutch, Rix, Ryde, Shaitan, Saxe, Sec,-. 
Seamus, Solvo, Scribbler, Sturford, She, St. Quentin, 
Sweetbriar, Snogrops, Sperans, Soso, Safi, Sirrom,. 
Stormcloud, Square, Schvudze, Scarlett, Shufflefeet,. 
Saad, Susie,” Skedaddle, Trebor, Toddles, Truth, 
Twoees, Toonie, Tabilo, Taainga, Triesto, Tina, Tamar,. 
Tribulation, Tussock, Tyne, Topper, Trottiwee, Tinker, 
Toby, Tafwade, Teloc, Tatcho, Ulysses, Utah, Usher,. 
Ubba, Unclestout, Ubique, Vigilo, Valentine, Verax, 
Vagrant, Victor, Winifred,. Wynell, Whip, Wyandotte, 
Waherne, Westwater, Wyst, We-two, Xenophon, Yardes,. 
Yevrah, Yoko, Ydob, Yellow, Yadillah, Yaddo, Zero, 
Zazel, Zuan, Zeta, Zingari. 


‘Minorca’? put only ‘‘Ursa’’. in No, 6. ‘ Ursa. 
Major" is the name of a constellation, not a woman. 


The Sixth Series of Double Acrostics 
will start on the first Wednesday in January 
and all handicaps of this year will be ended. 
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Women and Winter.—The ‘cold snap” 
as the newspapers have been calling it has 
proved of some avail to us women at least. 
It has taught us a great deal about ourselves. 
One of the good moral lessons we have learnt 
from it is that nothing is proof against 


cold weather but a good circulation. Another 
is that those particular colours and shades 
which we thought were so essentially becoin- 
ing to us before King Frost took us unawares 
are to be avoided now, and yet a third is 
that those of my sex who have established 
a reputation for beauty on a sound basis 
may find themselves hopelessly and entirely 
eclipsed in a sharp easterly wind by the 
bonny appearance of an exceedingly ordinary- 
looking woman whose healthy constitution 
and particular ‘‘class” of complexion cause 
her to blossom like a rose in cold weather. 
An eminent face specialist once told me that 
it is the dark women who “score” over 
their blonde sisters in winter-time for 
the simple reason that their skins are 
moister and contain more of the natural 
“‘srease”—I am afraid I must give it 
its true unvarnished name—and con- 
sequently they are far less likely to dry 
up in a season when some of us are 
being shrivelled like autumn leaves. 
On the other hand, the blonde has 
her time of triumph in the summer and 
rarely suffers from the distressing 
‘‘shininess ”” which is the dark woman’s 
invariable “ nightmare” in July and 
August, but like the ciga/e she often 
becomes starved and pinched and 
miserable with the approach of the 
cold. But above all a good constitu- 
tion ranks first of all blessings. I knew 

a girl—quite ordinary-looking in a 
ballroom—whose conquests on the 
ice baffled enumeration. Her hair 
curled all the tighter with the action 
of the frost and sparkled with rime 
like fairy dewdrops instead of hanging 
limp and straight on her forehead after 
the manner of that of a number of us. 
Her nose was never pink-tipped, and 
her cheeks instead of glowing like a 
full-blown cabbage rose or turning blue 
and white when the cold struck her 
were prettily flushed with the fresh air 
and exercise. She was dark, of course, 
but I believe the secret of it all was that 
her circulation was as sound as a bell, 
and dyspepsia and such kindred ills 
were unknown to her. 


A Lesson in Colours.—Somehow 
now that we have really been brought 
face to face with winter those much- 
vaunted white and light-coloured gowns 
look a bit chill and repelling after all, and the 
cruder of the shades are unbecoming. Royal 
blue is all very well in mild weather and suits 
some people admirably, but try it after a drive 
in an open carriage and you will probably 
be disillusioned. Light tan makes one look 
sallow this weather and green hardly accords 
well with purple cheeks, and we are bound to 


be prepared for such possible contingencies. 
On the other hand red, in those lovely “ tones ” 
from pomegranate or “rust-red” to warm 
wine colour, is always cheerful and cosy. 
Brown, from chestnut to the dark shade that 
reminds one of bear fur, is equally desirable, 
and there is everything to be said for a good 


FASHIONABLE FURS 


Sketched at the International Fur Store 


dark grey. The great lesson we all ought to 
lay to heart is to look warm in winter, and one 
can always supply the “light ” effects by our 
toques and hats or our ermine stoles and muffs. 


Concerning Fur.—Which reminds me 


that I have taken a long time to get round to 
the all-important subject of furs. And what 
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an essential point they represent just now. 
On arctic days I spend half my time in 
breaking the. tenth commandment over the 
regal sable coats and stoles and the fascinating 
grannie muffs that the more fortunate of my 
sex are wearing. To see them at their very 
best and newest [ make a heart-breaking 
peregrination now and again to the Inter- 
national Fur Store, 163 and 165, Regent Street, 
and go over the same process of coveting my 
neighbours’ sables and more especially their 
muffs. As to these latter they are irresistible, 
and the “ powers that be” at this firm seem 
to have a perfect harvest of fresh ideas for 
their construction. Some of them are as 
large as respectable-sized pillows and are half 
smothered in tails and fattes. Others—like 
the one shown in our sketch—are distinguished 
with two extra skins like turned-back cuffs 
on either side and are lined with ermine; 
these are, in my estimation, the smartest 
. of all. As to the stole which accom- 
panies it the arrangement of the skins 
in sharp points or “mitres” proclaims 
it the very latest fad of Madame la 
Mode; as a matter of fact this novel 
arrangement of the skins is far more 
effective and brings out the subtle shades 
of the sable infinitely better. It is cosily 
lined throughout with ermine to match 
its attendant muff, is finished with the 
usual shower of tails, and is, of course, 
made sufficiently long to reach almost to 
the hem of the skirt. Another exceed- 
ingly smart gezre is that of the regular 
pelerine or cape of sable gathered in 
| with a clasp or chain just below the bust 
and hanging in long stole ends with a 
| fringe of tails. 
| 
| 


Luxurious Coats.—But these are by 
no means the only items which attract 
my attention during my visits of inspec- 
tion to the International Fur Store? 
There are sable carriage coats calculated 
to turn the head of any one of 
Eve’s daughters, not to speak of 
the most magnificent evening 
coats in embroidered lace, crépe 
de chine, velvet, or broadtail with 
immense cape collar ,and facings 
of ermine, sable, chinchilla, and 
made in a variety of different styles. 
There are wonderful motor coats 
in fur or fur-lined cloth, one of 
the smartest being carried out in 
squirrel heads trimmed with 
tucked cloth and lined with satin, 
while another even more work- 
manlike in appearance was carried 
out in natural musquash with 
collar and cuffs of skunk and 
serviceably lined through with check cloth, 
not to speak of a variety of others for the 
opposite sex which are the acme of smartness. 


Theatre Gowns.—Mrs. Langtry’s dresses 
worn at the special performance of Zhe 
Cross-ways given at the Imperial Theatre 
before the King and Queen seem to have 
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made quite a sensation. And most certainly 
they deserve all the encomiums they received. 
In the first act she wore a white tulle gown 
embroidered with silver lines, the lower part 


BEAUTIFUL EVENING GOWN 
Sketched at D. H. Evans & Co.’s, Ltd. 


of the skirt being a very effective mixture of 
green velvet and tulle embroidered in water 
lilies. A wreath of the same flowers 
outlined the décolletage, the bodice being 
further adorned with a high belt of white 
Liberty satin. As to the mantle it was a 
veritable thing of beauty carried out in white 
mousseline de soie, lined throughout with pink 
Liberty satin, and having a border of white 
rose petals, while pink rose petals formed the 
hood, In the second act she wore a robe 
@intérieur of the palest blue satin de 
chine—a very soft and lovely material— 
trimmed with satin ribbon and Alengon lace 
with soft sleeves of pale blue mousseline de 
soie and large motifs of pale blue passe- 
menterie on the skirt. 


Beautiful Schemes. — Probably the most 
striking of the four dresses was that in which 
Mrs. Langtry appeared in the third act, an 
evening gown of royal blue mousseline de 
soie handsomely embroidered with jet over a 
foundation of Liberty satin ina lovely shade 
of bleu canard and supplemented with trans- 
parent sleeves of black Chantilly lace, while 
the cloak was almost sombre in its unrelieved 
blackness, being carried out in mousseline de 
soie trimmed with ruches of black tulle illu- 
sion, the yoke of black velvet and taffetas 
being likewise ruched to correspond. “Last 
scene of all” was a pink voile gown with a 
bolero bodice of pink Chantilly embroidered 
with little roses of mousseline de soie anda 
belt of pink taffetas, The skirt was gathered 
and trimmed with pink Chantilly. 


Beautiful Gowns.—Only a day or two ago 
I made a peregrination to D. H. Evans and 
Co.’s, Oxford Street, to have a peep at the 
lovely new evening gowns at present on view. 
There is a perfect whirl of business at D. H. 
Evans at this particular season of the year 
when everyone is buying Christmas presents, 
and it is quite a relief to turn one’s attention 
to modistic matters fora change. Evening 
dresses are always a fascinating subject, too, 
and these particular examples are not only 
perfectly charming in themselves but as evi- 
dences of Madame la Mode’s latest schemes 
they represent a liberal education, and I am 
inclined to think that no individual member 
of my sex who is within hail of Oxford 
Street should omit examining them. The 
one sketched is carried out in pale pink accor- 
dion-pleated chiffon over taffetas of the same 
colour with an under veiling of chiffon, the 
skirt edged with an afpligué border of ivory 
lace flashing with crystal beads and silver 
paillettes, The long sash is of corded pink 
silk edged in the very latest gevre with lace, 
and the bodice is quite a poem in itself, made 
with a deep lace berthe on a border of pale 
pink silk, the lace showered with fazllettes 
and silver beads with great motifs in front of 
narrow twisted silver cords and tassels of 
crystal beads. The sleeves are supported by 
bretelles with frills of lace below the shoulder, 
the straps being worked over in silver cords 
and “buckle” motifs of paste. As to the 
cloak likewise sketched, and which is carried 
out in the same shade of pink, the authorities 
are prepared to copy it in any other colour, 
and as it represents the very latest Parisian 
ideas I should like you to give it a very 
special meed of attention. It is fashioned in 
the ‘three-decker” style with deep frills of 
accordion-pleated chiffon edged 
with a thick chiffon ruche and 
waved lines of black Chantilly 
lace above. A wide cape of black 
Chantilly fringed with black 
sequins and jet tassels completes 
the effect; and there are in 
addition numbers of other cloaks 
and theatre coats to be found in 
this department which are equally 
beautiful and well worthy of a 
visit. 

More Examples.—To return 
to the gowns, they included a 
lovely example in a daring shade 
of cerise crépe de chine edged 
with black lace and adorned with 
jet motifs, while the sash was of 
black Chantilly edged with lace ; 
and there was a really fascinating 
“water-green ” tulle frock, ruched 
and adorned with little frou-frou 
accordion frills, while a supple- 
mentary adornment was supplied 
by long straps of ivory chiné 
ribbon dotted with pink rosebuds 
and edged with black satin termi- 
nating in loops at 
about the height of the 
knees. The entire 
gown completely 
finished was priced at 
the very modest figure 
of 6} guineas. 


Material and Style. 
—Certainly the velvet 
evening gown has 
come to stay. Itis a 
delightful possession at 
all times, and some of 
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the very latest French models which I have 
examined lately were carried out most effec- 
tively in this material in colours which I am 
bound to own were a wee bit startling. A 
deep “ Mediterranean” blue is actually the 
colour of the moment, and the craze for having 
everything spangled and faillettée seems to 
have attacked the velvet gown as well. The 
newest gezve is to have it ‘‘showered” 
thickly round the waist and hips and more 
lightly towards the hem, and the effect on one 
of the blue gowns to which I have alluded 
was exactly like a star-spangled sky with the 
“Milky Way” intervening. The sequins are 
in all shades—blue, pink, red, opalescent, and 
what not—the vrai chic being that they shall 
take the hue of the material they adorn. 
The princess gown seems to be pushing itself 
more and more into favour, and although it 
must necessarily only be worn by the woman 
who possesses that best of good gifts, a 
graceful figure—as it shows off every line and 
curve and is just as likely in some cases to- 
look ridiculous as it is in others to make the 
wearer appear stately and ‘elegant,” to 
use that delightful Americanism--it is un- 
doubtedly the style which is best suited to 
the velvet gown that does full justice to all 
its graceful folds. 


On the Subject of the Corsage.—lIs the 
pouched evening bodice going to disappear 
altogether in time to come? Most sincerely 
I hope not, for we shall never find a more 
generally becoming gezve, and I am in- 
clined to think that its popularity will at least 
last out the present season if not further 
into the future. Still among the newest 
models it is by no means the distinguishing 
feature, especially in the case of the tozlettes 
de bal. The little 
straight “belt” 
bodice is far 
newer, and  no- 
thing could well 
be more piquant 
or charming. It 
certainly requires 
a good deal of 
“softening” round. 
the décolletage in 
the shape of 
chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie, but 
nevertheless it is a 
charming revival 
which reminds one 
of the days of 
the Empire and 
does not require a 
classical figure to: 
set it off. 

DELAMIRA. 


THE LATEST THEATRE WRAP 


Sketched at D. H. Evans & Co.'s, Ltd. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, December 24 and 27 
Ticket Day, December 29 
Settling Day, December 30 i 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Venezuela.—Times have changed indeed since the last time a 
difference of opinion arose between England and Venezuela. Just 
seven years ago England’s attempt to get that discreditable little 


CALETON BRIDGE OVER THE MENDOZA RIVER ON THE 
TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 
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Republic to abstain from filching our territory very nearly brought 
on a war between England and America, the prospect of which 
caused such a monetary crash in the United States that it was 
said at the time losses were incurred ir that country to the extent 
of 50,000,000 sterling. Last Thursday the announcement that 
England and Germany had destroyed Venezuela’s tin-pot ‘“ fleet ” 
was accompanied by the announcement of “ No change in the Bank 
rate,” and though it was a pretty. bad day in New York no one 
suggested that Venezuelan villainies or their punishment had any- 
thing to do with the slump in Wall Street. E 

I am glad to be able to hope that there is not a decent American 
statesman of any party who does not blush for his country as he 
thinks of the disreputable decadence of Venezuela to-day. It is 
the direct effect of the late President Cleveland’s unscrupulous use, 
for the vulgarest electioneering purposes, of a parody of the so- 
called “doctrine” of the late Dr. Monroe. The impression that 
whatever they did to Europeans they would be protected by 
America from all punishment at the hands of any European 
Government has so encouraged the natural vileness of the Vene- 
zuelans that the wretched little State has become a mere open 
cesspool, and at last the cup of their iniquity has so overflowed 
that not even an American politician pandering to a Fenian elec- 
torate ventures to complain of the joint effort of England and 
Germany “to cleanse this common sewer of all” the ‘‘ realm.” 

The task brings back many memories and makes one feel no 
little gratitude for the great English statesman—now reposing in 
honoured retirement—who maintained his calm wisdom amidst the 
folly and the fury of two great and high-spirited nations. 

Putting aside retrospection, the question is what practical lesson can 
a mere financier derive from the fact that America raises no protest 
against the thumpings of Cypriano Castro, late mule driver, present 
dictator, and future filibuster. Probably to the speculatively inclined 
the best advice is: ‘‘ Buy Venezuelans.” Although on Tuesday the 
jobbers put them up 2 thinking the public would come in I cannot 
find that they did, and I expect they can still be bought at about 28, 
The country is naturally rich and the debt only amounts to 

2,638,200. For many years there has been talk of Americans 
taking up the development of its large sulphur deposits and—whether 
they have or have not been increased by the conduct of Castro !— 
American papermakers would like to see some kind of decent 
government established. The fertility of the soil is phenomenal and 
the deposits of gold and other metals are extremely valuable. 
Attention has lately been specially directed to the latter by the 
discoveries of gold and diamonds in the Guianas, to which I called 
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attention on the 26th ult. Americans are swarming all over those 
territories and are strongly interested in terminating the Castro. 
chaos. 

Yankees.—The state of the American market is again causing” 
anxiety, and I must repeat the advice I gave last month to “leave: 
7em alone.” The monetary stringency in New York seems to have: 
been accentuated by shipments of goJd from New York to the 
Argentine, and though I quite hope the country will pull through. 
this time without a crash it looks as if a lower level of prices will be 
reached. No one can say anything for certain. Even as 1 write 
the crash may be coming—or the squeeze may be passing. 


Argentine Transcontinental Railways.—These railways, of which 
I give on the next page a sketch map (reproduced from the official 
brochure of the Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine Railway, 
commonly called the Transandine Railway), consists of (1) the Buenos. 
Ayres and Pacific Railway from Buenos Ayres to Villa Mercedes, 691 
kilometres ; (2) the Argentine Great Western from Villa Mercedes 
to Mendoza, 356 kilometres ; and (3) the Transandine Railway from 
Mendoza to the Chilian frontier. This latter railway has been com- 
pleted for some little time as far as Punta de las Vacas, 142 
kilometres, and by next March it is expected to be completed to 
within 4 kilometres of the frontier. Unfortunately this does not 
complete the transcontinental route, because on the Chilian side 
there is a gap of 27 kilometres between the frontier and Santa 
Rosa de los Andes, the present terminus of the narrow-gauge 
Chilian State Railway, and as explained last week it is on this side 
of the mountains that the engineering difficulties are of the most 
formidable character. The completion of this last link in the chain 
is of importance to all the railways constituting the transcontinental 
route, but to the Transandine Railway it is a matter of life and death. 
Even if the whole route be never completed there will always be 
traffic, and probably growing traffic, on the lines crossing the fertile 
and improving districts lying between the capital and Mendoza, the 
centre of the wine district of Argentina, but the Transandine Railway 
has not, and is never likely to have, any local traffic of the slightest 
importance. The stony and storm-swept altitudes of the Andes are: 
incapable of maintaining any considerable population unless 
mineral deposits of importance are discovered and valuable mines 
developed. 

One of our illustrations shows the substantial character of the 
engineering and bridge work of the line, and the other is of one of 
the ingenious and powerful snow ploughs which have to be used to- 
keep the line open in those high altitudes during the winter—say 
from May to September. The plough consists of a large eight- 
wheeled car containing a steam engine which rotates a steel vertical) 
wheel Io ft. in diameter revolving in an open case in front of the 
car. This wheel is fitted with steel blades which as the plough 
advances drive the snow through a shoot to a distance of some 
40 metres or so to the right or left of the line as may be desired. 
It easily clears snow more than 6 ft. deep. 

As some indication that it is more than probable that valuable 
mineral deposits may yet be discovered in these desolate and. 
majestic mountains it may be mentioned that at Puente del Inca, 
162 kilometres from Mendoza, there is a huge natural bridge 
over the river Inca caused by the action of sulphur rock deposits. 
Sulphur springs of great medicinal value and of ‘considerable 
volume at this point are already directing attention to this situation 


POWERFUL SNOW PLOUGH AT WORK ON THE 
RAILWAY 
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as one of the principal health resorts of the dwellers in the bound- 
less Argentine plains. Meanwhile the company is practically living 
on the £1,269,800 4 per cent. rescission bonds which it obtained 
from the Argentine Government on giving up its -7 per cent. 
guarantee on a capital of 41,191,000. Under a scheme settled 
in 1900 £386,400 of these rescission bonds (appropriated to arrears 
of the Government guarantee up to June 30, 1899) are being used up 
in paying interest and dividends for 6} years on £310,166 “ B” 6 per 
cent. debenture stock and on £500,000 preferred shares of £20 each. 
The latter can be bought at about £9 each and (notwithstanding a 
certain speculative value) it is questionable whether they are worth 
more. The A” 4 per cent. debenture stock, which can be bought 
at about 68, is more attractive to me. Like the “‘B” stock it only 
amounts to £310,166, and £500,000 rescission bonds are expressly 
put aside and charged with this “A” debenture stock. The “B” 
debenture stock is also not without attraction for those speculatively 
inclined. . 

Of the other two Argentine railways of the transcontinental 
route the Buenos and Pacific is, of course, the most important with 
nearly 500 miles of trunk line and 150 miles of branches, 
constructed or in course of construction, held in perpetuity and free 
from taxation. The company was originally formed in 1882 to work 
a concession granted in 1878 with a twenty-year Government 
guarantee of 7 per cent., but all this was rearranged as in the case 
of other Argentine railways after the Baring crash, and the company 
accepted £376,984 rescission bonds in commutation of all claims past 
and future. In 1899 the capital of the company was reorganised, 
and there are now £2,500,000 of 4 per cent. irredeemable first 
debenture stock (part of £2,925,000 authorised), 41,750,000 (part of 
#2,075,000 authorised), 44 per cent. second debenture stock, nearly 
41,000,000 5 per cent. prefs. (part of £1,200,000 authorised), and 


only £743,048 ordinary 
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secured or unsecured. However great may be the financial diffi- 
culties in which the directors find themselves it seems at first 
difficult to understand how they can hope to save the company by 
making an offer of shares that no sensible shareholder would think 
of applying for. The only explanation which occurs to me for the 
step is that the directors entertain the somewhat cynical opinion that 
their shareholders are not sensible. Perhaps they are right. 


Kaffirs.—No one outside the privy council of the big houses can 
possibly say whether the recent advance will continue or not, but 
those who can pay for their purchases will probably do well sooner 
or later especially if they stick to heavy stocks like Rand Mines, 
Goldfields, “ Johnnies,” and the best of the Robinson group. The 
cheap stocks are, of course, very speculative—that is wl y they are 
cheap. People who believe in a general way in the future prosperity 
of the Transvaal, without liking to pin their faith on any particular 
mine or even any particular district, are hunting around the market 
for odd parcels of shares in the Transvaal Mortgage Loan and 
Finance Company at about 25s. each, but holders are sticking out 
for about 27s. 6d., at which price many are willing enough to sell. 
The company has a lot of very valuable assets in different parts of 
the colony, and according to the balance sheet published last week 
they had on September 30 last £22,054 cash available for develop- 
ing them ; but itis hardly possible to expect much development work 
from the directors, most of whom are venerable gentlemen who have 
bitter memories of past efforts to make the company “ push along,” 
whilst the admirable chairman, though still in the prime of life, is by 
nature better fitted to moderate the superfluous energy of younger 
colleagues than to goad into activity those whose years or habitudes 
predispose them to routine and repose. 


Queensland Investment.—The same gentleman (Mr. Nathaniel 
Spens) is also chair- 
man of this company, 


stock which once (in 
1900) received 2 per 
cent. Asaspeculative 
lock-up this stock (at 
about 53) is distinctly 
attractive because of 
its comparatively small 
amount. I can recol- 
lect when it was quoted 
20 points higher—at | 
over 72. None of the 
other stocks of this line 
seem to me outrage- 
ously dear—the first 
debs, just over par, the 
seconds at 94, the first 
prefs. at 90, and the 3 
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and is engaged on a 
carefully - worked - out 
and most complicated 
scheme which when 
completed will put the 
finances of the com- 
pany on a_= much 
sounder and more 
satisfactory footing 
This will take time as 
parliamentary powers 
—not for the first time 
—will have to be ob- 
tained, but the share- 
holders may be quite 
sure that Mr. Spens 
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second at 70. The 
last seem to me dis- 
tinctly cheap. I have 
known them above 82, and even this year they have been about nine 
points above the present quotation. 

The Argentine Great Western is another favourite Argentine 
railway of mine, serving as it does the improving and growing wine- 
growing district of which Mendoza is the centre. It has about 
329 miles, including the line running north from Mendoza to San 
Juan and a recently-constructed ten-mile branch curving south-west 
from a point near Mendoza. ‘The company’s share and debenture 
capital consists of £1,665,517 4 per cent. first deb. stock (part of 
41,700,000 authorised), £1,550 second deb. stock, £750,000 preferred, 
and a similar amount of ordinary stock. The preferred stock is 
not only entitled to a cumulative pref. dividend of 5 per cent. before 
the ordinary stock takes anything, but is also entitled to share with 
the ordinary after the latter has had 5 percent. This makes the 
ordinary less valuable, and on the whole it seems to me dearer 
at 92 than the preferred at 103. Still, neither of them seems dear. 
The former used to be 104 and the latter 111. Both stocks now 
generally receive 6 per cent. The second deb. stock at 86 also looks 
cheap seeing that a half-year’s dividend will be payable next month. 


Linotypes.—There was something ominous in the speed with 
which the directors of this unhappy concern rushed out their appeal 
for more money. They only got their powers on the 2nd, and their 
circular—in imitation typewriting like the circular of a ‘‘ blind pool” 
tout—is dated the 5th. So far as I can ascertain it has provoked 
no response from any intelligent shareholders. As the company’s 
debentures for a long time have been procurable at a price that 
would pay more than 5 per cent. to the purchaser it is manifestly 
foolish to subscribe at par for 5 per cent. shares which will rank after 
these debentures and after all the other debts of the company— 
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and his able colleague, 
Sir Henry Seymour 
King, are on the right 
lines, and I hope they will cordially support them at the meeting 
to-day. I shall be there to give them the support of a silent vote, 
and I hope to meet there many readers of THE TATLER. Though 
there is practically no market for the shares 1 hear that a few ‘old 
parliamentary hands” are asking Mr. R. W. Shire, the courteous 
secretary, to let them know if he hears of any small parcels of shares 
“kicking about at rubbish prices.” My advice to the shareholders 
is, ** Stick to your scrip.” 

‘‘Brums.”—Saturday’s papers contain a very important cor-e- 
spondence between the directors of the London and North-Western 
Railway and a powerful committee of shareholders originat.d vy 
Mr. N. Spens and containing such men as Lord Brassey, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., and the Hon. George Peel, acommittee representing, 
moreover, £4,000,000 of the capital of the railway. I hope that ail 
who are interested in home rails, and particularly ali North-Western 
shareholders, will read this correspondence and then judge for 
themselves whether the committee does not make out a strong case 
for practical and practicable reform. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


C. P. R.—I see no ground for expecting any immediate fall off in traffics, but they 
are very dear ; too dear I think. 

Wetssacu.—How can the directors reduce the capital without giving the ordinary 
and deferred shareholders something? Why should the latter vote their own extinc- 
tion without compensation? The directors and staff have all their work cut out for 
them in reorganising the business. Why should they neglect this absolutely essential 
work in order to try to square a circle? No; I donot think the debentures absurdly 
cheap. They are totally unsecured. 


